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VICTOR HUGO: L’ANNEE TERRIBLE. 


Tue man who takes upon himself the task of commentary on a book 
of this rank feels something of the same hesitation and reluctance 
come upon him which fell upon the writer at starting. He cannot 
at once be sure whether he does right to go forward or not. It is 
not that he too feels the rising tide of the bitter waters of shame ; 
it is not that he too sees “a star grow lesser in heaven.” It is, if I 
may take up the poet’s metaphor, that he sees the crowning star of a 
long night now dilated to a sun through the thunderclouds of the 
morning. He knows that this fire in heaven is indeed the fire of 
day ; but he finds no fitting words of welcome or thanksgiving to 
salute so terrible a sunrise. Once more we receive from the hands 
of our supreme poet a book full of light and music; but a book 
written in tears and blood and characters of flame. We cannot but 
rejoice that it has been written, and grieve that ever it could have 
been. The child brought forth is visibly of divine birth, and his 
blood of the immortals; but he was brought forth with heartbreak 
and the pangs of “a terrible childbed.” The delight we take in the 
majesty and beauty of this “mighty line” has been dearly pur- 
chased by the bitter occasion which evoked it. Yet it cannot but 
be with delight that we receive so great a gift as this from the chief 
poet of an age, and of an age so full of light and storm, of high 
action and high passion, as is ours. For his hand has never been 
firmer, his note more clear than now ; 
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and in these bitter and tragic pages there is a sweetness surpassing 
that of love-songs or songs of music, a sweetness as of the roll of 
the book spread before Ezekiel, that was written within and without, 
‘“‘and there was written therein lamentations, and mourning, and 
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woe.—Then did I eat it; and it was in my mouth as honey for 
sweetness.” 

It would be well that all students of this book should ‘read 
together with it, as complement at once and commentary, the memor- 
able collection, “ Actes et Paroles, 1870—1871—1872.” By the light 
of that precious record, and by this light alone, can it be properly 
read. Then all who will may see by what right even beyond the 
right of genius the greatest poet of his great nation speaks now to 
us as a prophet to his people: by what right of labour, by what 
right of sorrow, by what right of pity and of scorn, by what right 
of indignation and of love. None of those disciples who most 
honoured him in his time of banishment could have anticipated for 
their master a higher honour or a heavier suffering than those 
nineteen years of exile; but in his own country there was, reserved 
for him a brighter crown of honour, with a deeper draught of suffer- 
ing. To defend Paris against Versailles and against itself, and to 
behold it wasted on the one hand with fire which was quenched on 
the other hand in blood; to cast from him the obloquy of men who 
refused to hear his defence of Garibaldi for the offence of coming to 
their aid, and to pass at once from the clamour of the Assembly to 
the silence of sudden death, beside the corpse of a beloved son; to 
offer shelter to his enemies, and to be hunted from that shelter 
himself: these were things he had yet to do and to endure. 

The poem opens with a prelude at once prophetic and satiric, 
tender and wise, and full of noble scorn and nobler pity; the verse 
which sets a crown on the head of the people and a brand on the 
face of the mob, is such as it is given but to one man in an age to 
write, and that by no means in every age. Then, for the first and 
fatal month of August 1870, we have a poem terrible as the occasion 
which called it forth, fit alike to serve as prologue to the poems of 
the months which follow or as epilogue to the “ Chatiments ” which 
went before. That nothing after Sedan might be wanting to the 
fugitive assassin once elect of the party of Barabbas, the scourge of 
imperishable verse is added to the branding-iron of historic fact. 

The poems of the siege at once demand and defy commentary ; 
they should be studied in their order as parts of one tragic symphony. 
From the overture which tells of the old glory of Germany before 
turning to France with a cry of inarticulate love, to the sad majestic 
epilogue which seals up the sorrowful record of the days of capitula- 
tion, the various and continuous harmony flows forward through 
light and shadow, with bursts of thunder and tempest and interludes 
of sunshine and sweet air. In that last poem for February we see 
as it were the agony of faith; before the sight of evil inseparable 
from good, of good inextricable from evil, the rallying ery of hope 
seems for the moment, and only for the moment seems, to falter even 
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on the lips which uttered that sovereign song of resurrection, great 
as the greatest old Hebrew psalm, which crowns and closes the awful 
roll of the “Chatiments.” For that mighty hymn of a transcendent 
faith in the final conscience of the world called God, in the ultimate 
justice and universal vision of the eye and heart of things, we have 
but the grand unanswerable question— 


‘¢Qui donc mesurera l’ombre d’un bout a l’autre, 
Et la vie et la tombe, espaces inouis 
Ou le monceau des jours meurt sous l’amas des nuits, 
Ou de vagues éclairs dans les ténébres glissent, 
Ou les extrémités des lois s’éyanouissent !”’ 
In this tragic range of poems reaching from September to March 
there is an echo of all emotions in turn that the great spirit of a 
patriot and a poet could suffer and express by translation of suffering 
into song; the bitter cry of invective and satire, the clear trumpet- 
_ call to defence, the triumphal wail for those who fell for France, the 
passionate sob of a son on the stricken bosom of a mother, the deep 
note of thought that slowly opens into flower of speech, and through 
all and after all, the sweet unspeakable music of natural and simple 
love. After the voice which reproaches the priest-like soldier, we 
hear the voice which rebukes the militant priest; and a fire as the 
fire of Juvenal is outshone by a light as the light of Lucretius. In 
the verses addressed ‘‘ to the Bishop who calls me Atheist,” satire is 
dissolved in aspiration, and the keenest edge of scorn is molten in 
the highest ardour of worship. The necessity of perfect disbelief in 
the incredible and ignoble for every soul that would attain to per- 
fect belief in the noble and credible was never more clearly expounded 
or more loftily proclaimed. The fiery love and faith of the patriot 
find again and ever again some fresh glory of speech, some new 
splendour of song, in which to array themselves for everlasting ; 
words of hatred and horror for the greed and ravin of the enemy and 
his princes, 
‘* who feed on gold and blood 
Till with the stain their inmost souls are dyed; ” 


words of wrath and scorn for the renegade friends who had no word 
of comfort and no hand for help in the hour of the passion of France 
crucified, but were seen with hands outstretched from over sea 


‘* Shaking the bloody fingers of her foes ” 


in the presence (as they thought it) of her corpse ; words of living fire 
and light for love of the mother-land despised and rejected of, men, 
whose pity goes so far as to compassionate her children for the blush 
of shame to which their bitter fortune has condemned them, for the 
disgrace of being compelled to confess her for their mother : 
**Ah! je voudrais, 
Je youdrais n’étre pas Francais pour pouyoir dire 
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Que je te choisis, France, et que, dans ton martyre, 
Je te pioclame, toi que ronge le vautour, 
Ma patrie et ma gloire et mon unique amour!” ! 


Others who will may have the honour of that privilege, to cast the 
weight of their hearts upon the losing side, to bring tribute of love 
and trust and reverence rather to failure than to success, to a republic 
bound in chains of iron than to an empire bound in chains of gold ; 
but men who have the lineal pulse of French blood in their veins and 
the traditional memories of French kindred and alliance in their 
hearts, men to whose forefathers in exile for their faith’s sake the 
mighty mother has once and again opened her arms for shelter in 
past ages, and fostered under her wings generation after generation 
as her children, cannot well read such words as these without a thrill 
of the blood and a kindling of the memory which neither the native 
of France nor the kinless foreigner can wholly share. 

Side by side with the ardent denunciations of German rapine 
and spoliation, of the hands found equally ready to seize a province 
or a purse, the purblind and devout incompetence of the defender who 
‘‘would rather go with sir priest than sir knight,” the soldier who 
for all his personal courage was “inclined to charge the saints in 
heaven with the task of keeping off the danger,” is twice and thrice 
chastised with bitter and burning words of remonstrance. The 
keenest sarcasm however was in store for June, when an impertinence 
of this man’s drew down a memorable retort on the general whose 
sallies were reserved for the writer ; he was somewhat chary of them 
during the time of the siege; a general who might as well have 
taken the offensive against the enemy instead. 

In sharp and sweet contrast to these stand the poems of a finer 
excellence, such as the letter of January 10th sent by balloon from 


(1) I may cite here, as in echo of this cry, the noble words just now addressed by the 
greatest of American voices to ‘‘the star, the ship of France, beat back and baffled 
long—dim, smitten star—star panting o’er a land of death—heroic land!” This 
prophecy is from the new song of Whitman: 


“Sure, as the ship of all, the earth itself, 
Product of deathly fire and turbulent chaos, 
Forth from its spasms ef fury and its poisons, 
Issuing at last in perfect power and beauty, 
Onward, beneath the sun, following its course, 
So thou, O ship of France!’’ 


In the notes to his essay on “ Democratic Vistas,’ Whitman for one expresses his 
recognition of Hugo living and Byron dead as deserving “so well of America ;” which 
may be set against the impertinences of meaner American persons. It may likewise be 
remarked, and remembered with pleasure, that among the last printed words of Landor 
were two little stanzas of tributary verse, in honour of the younger poet’s exile. Amid 
the countless calumnies and insuits cast upon that exile by French and English writers 
of the reptile kind, it is a relief to recall the greeting sent to it by a great English 
republican, from the extreme verge of life, and from the shore of the new world, by the 
first poet of American democracy. 
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the besieged city, with its bright brave message of affection and 
confidence, full of the clear light laughter of French heroism not 
less than of its high and fiery faith. But for perfect delight and 
strong charm of loveliness, we return at each reading to the domestic 
poems as to the crowning splendour and wonder of this great book. 
All students have always known Victor Hugo for the supreme singer 
of childhood; of its works and ways, its gladness and sadness, its 
earthly weakness and heavenly beauty, its indefinable attraction 
lying deeper than all reason can sound or all analysis resolve. Even 
after Shakespeare’s portrait of Mamillius, and the divine cradle-songs 
of Blake, we are compelled to recognise in the living master the 
most perfect poet of little children. Circumstances have given to these 
present poems a colour and a pathos, a gentle glory and luminous 
tenderness, which only such a framework time and place could give. 
Out of the strong has come forth such sweetness, out of the lion’s 
mouth such honey, as no smaller or weaker thing can _ breed. 
Assuredly, as the Master has said himself in that majestic prose 
poem inscribed with the name of Shakespeare, the mightiest moun- 
tains can outmatch even for flowers the valleys whose whole business 
is to rear them; their blossoming ravines and hollows full of April 
can beat the meadows at their own trade; the strongest of singers 
are the sweetest, and no poet of the idyllic or elegiac kind can rival 
even on his own peculiar ground, for tender grace and delicacy of 
beauty, the most potent poets of a higher order, sovereigns of lyric and 
of tragic song. It is Aischylus, and not Euripides, who fills the bitter 
air of the Scythian ravine with music of wings and words more 
sweet than sleep to the weary, with notes of heavenly pity and 
love unsubduable by fear ; who shows us with one touch of terrible 
tenderness the maiden agony of Iphigenia, smiting with the piteous 
dart of her eye each one of the ministers of sacrifice, in dumb show, 
as of a picture striving to speak to them ; who throws upon the most 
fearful scene in all tragedy a flash of pathos unspeakable, when 
Clyteemnestra bares before the sword of her son the bosom that 
suckled him as he slept. What Euripidean overflow of tears and 
words can be matched for its own special and much-vaunted quality 
of tender and pathetic sweetness against such instances as these 
of the awful sweetness and intensity of the pathos of schylus ? 
What wailing outcry in the measures of a hired Cissian mourner can 
be likened to these brief words that sting like tears of fire? What 
milder note of the lesser gods of song has in it such penetrating and 
piercing gentleness as the softened speech of the thunder-bearer ? 
Where, among the poets who have never gone up to the prophetic 
heights or down to the tragic depths of thought and passion, is there 
one who can put forth when he will verse of such sweet and simple 
perfection as the great tragic and prophetic poet of our own age? 
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These are some of the first verses inscribed to the baby grandchild, 
whose pretty presence is ever and anon recalled to our mind’s eye 
between the dark acts of the year-long tragedy. 


‘¢ Vous etites donc hier un an, ma bien-aimée. 
Contente, yous jasez, comme, sous la ramée, 
Au fond du nid plus tiéde ouvrant de vagues yeux, 
Les oiseaux nouyeau-nés gazouillent, tout joyeux 
De sentir qu’il commence a leur pousser des plumes. 
Jeanne, ta bouche est rose ; et dans les gros volumes 
Dont les images font ta joie, et que je dois, 
Pour te plaire, laisser chiffonner par tes doigts, 
On trouve de beaux vers, mais pas un qui te vaille 
Quand tout ton petit corps en me voyant tressaille ; 
Les plus fameux auteurs n’ont rien écrit de mieux 
Que la pensée éclose 4 demi dans tes yeux, 
Et que ta réverie obscure, éparse, étrange, 
Regardant Vhomme avec ignorance de lange.” 

As in the look and action of a little child, so in this verse itself 
there is something of dim and divine pathos, sensible in the very joy 
of its beauty; something which touches men not too much used to 
the melting mood with a smiling sense of tears, an inner pang of 
delight made up of compassion and adoration before that divine 
weakness. In the next month’s verses addressed to the child in a 
time of sickness the pathos is more direct and tangible; more tender 
and exquisite than this it could not be. Again, in January, we have 
a glimpse “ between two bombardments” of the growing and 
changing charm of the newly weaned angel, now ambitious to feel 
its feet on earth instead of the wings it left in heaven ; on terms of 
household intimacy with an actual kitten, and old enough to laugh at 
angels yet unweaned. 

‘*A chaque pas qu'il fait, enfant derriére lui 

Laisse plusieurs petits fantomes de lui-méme. 

On se souvient de tous, on les pleure, on les aime, 

Et ce seraient des morts s’il n’était vivant, lui.” 
With the one eternal exception of Shakespeare, what other poet has 
ever strewn the intervals of tragedy with blossoms of such breath 
and colour? The very verse seems a thing of flowerlike and childlike 
growth, the very body of the song a piece of living nature, like any 
bud that bursts or young life that comes forth in spring. We are 
reminded of the interlude in d/acheth made by the prattle of Macduff’s 
child between the scenes of incantation and of murder. Beside these 
the student will set in the high places of remembrance the lines on 
a shell falling where once were the Feuillantines—that garden of 
now immortal blossom, of unwithering flower and fruit undecaying, 
where the grey-haired Master was once a fair-haired child, and 
watched beyond the flight of doves at sunrise the opening in heaven 
of the chaliced flower of dawn—in the same heaven where now blazes 
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over his head the horrible efflorescence of the bursting shell. ‘ Here 
his soul flew forth singing; here before his dreamy eyes sprang 
flowers that seemed everlasting. Here life was one thing with 
light ; here, under the thickening foliage in April, walked his mother, 
whom he held by the skirt of her gown.” Here the crowding flowers 
“seemed to laugh as they warmed themselves in the sun, and himself 
also was a flower, being a child.” 

After five months of siege comes a month of mourning, and after 
the general agony an individual anguish. Before this we are silent ; 
only there rises once more in our ears the unforgotten music of the 
fourth book of the ‘‘ Contemplations,” and holds us dumb in reverence 
before the renewal of that august and awful sorrow. 

Then come the two most terrible months of the whole hideous 
year—the strange vision of that Commune in which heroes were 
jostled by ruffians, and martyrs fell side by side with murderers— 
the monstrous figure of that Assembly on whose head lies all the 
weight of the blood shed on either side, within the city as without ; 
the spectral, unspeakable aspect of that fratricidal agony, as of some 
Dantesque wrestle between devils ‘and lost souls in hell. Against 
the madness of the besieged as against the atrocity of the besiegers 
the voice of the greatest among Frenchmen was lifted up in vain. In 
vain he prophesied, when first a threat of murder was put forth against 
the hostages, of the murderous reprisals which a crime so senseless 
and shameless must avowedly provoke: In vain he reclaimed for 
Paris, in the face of Versailles, the right of municipal self-govern- 
ment by her own council; in vain rebuked the untimely and inoppor- 
tune haste of Paris to revindicate this right for herself in a season of 
such unexampled calamity and peril. On the 23rd of April he wrote 
from Brussels, where the care of his fatherless grandchildren for the 
time detained him, a letter to the Rappe/—suppressed in their deaf 
and blind insanity by men who would not hear and could not see; 
in this letter he traced with the keen fidelity of science the disease 
to its head, and with the direct intelligence of simple reason tracked 
the torrent of civil war to its source ; to the action of the majority, in- 
spired by the terror and ignorance which ere long were to impel them 
to the conception and perpetration of even greater crimes than they had 
already provoked from the ignorance and passion of their antago- 
nists. Above all, his faithful and fearless voice was raised before both 
parties alike against the accursed principle of reprisals. Now, as of 
old, as ever throughout his life of glory and of good, he called upon 
justice by her other name of mercy; he claimed for all alike the 
equity of compassion ; he stood up to plead for all his enemies, for all 
the enemies of his cause—to repudiate for himself and his fellow- 
sufferers of past time the use of such means as had been used against 
themselves — of banishment, imprisonment, lifelong proscription, 
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murder in the mass or in detail. But the plague was not so to be 
stayed ; and when the restored government had set itself steadily to 
outdo in cold blood the crimes of the conquered populace in its 
agony, the mighty voice which had appealed in vain against the 
assassins and incendiaries whose deeds had covered with just or 
unjust dishonour the names of the fallen party, who had confused in 
the sight of Europe their own evil works with the noble dreams and 
deeds of better men, and sullied with the fumes of blood and fire the 
once sublime and stainless name of “‘ commune,”’—this same voice was 
heard to intercede for the outcasts of that party, to offer a refuge to 
fugitives from the grasp of a government yet guiltier of blood than 
theirs. This infamous crime had not long to wait for its reward; a 
night attack on the house of the criminal with paving-stones and 
levers and threats of instant death. The year before, in answer to 
his appeal against invasion, certain bloodhounds of the press in 
Germany had raised such another yell as these curs in Belgium, 
bidding “ hang the poet at the mast-head ;” this time the cry was 
“A la lanterne!” Never was the sanguinary frenzy of the men of 
revolution, as exemplified in Victor Hugo, set off in stronger relief 
by the mild wisdom and moderation of the men of order, as exem- 
plified in his assailants. Moved by this consideration, the Belgian 
government naturally proceeded to expel the offender, but with a 
remarkable want of logic omitted to offer the slightest reward to the 
brave men who had vindicated law and order by leading a forlorn 
hope against a fortress garrisoned by an old man, four women, and 
two children, one twenty months of age, one two years and a half. It 
is almost incredible that some months later the son of a minister, who 
had taken a leading part in this heroic work, was condemned to a 
fine of not less than four pounds. Considering that once at least 
he or another of the crew did very nearly succeed in beating out the 
brains of the child in arms with a well-aimed flint, it is simply inex- 
plicable that no mark of honour should have been conferred by 
royal or national gratitude on so daring a champion of law, so 
devoted a defender of social order against the horrors of imminent 
anarchy. Ina case of this pressing danger, this marked peril, it is 
not every man who would have put himself forward at such risk to 
protect against a force so formidable the threatened safety of 
society ; not even the native land of these lion-hearted men ean hope 
always to reproduce a breed of patriots ready to incur such hazards 
and undertake such feats as this in the sacred cause of their country. 
France has her Bayards and her Dantons, England her Sidneys and 
her Nelsons; these are but common heroes, fit only to be classed 
with the heroes and patriots of old time, and such as their native soil 
might haply rear again at need; but the most ardent and sanguine 
lover of his country in all Belgium can hardly hope that his father- 
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land will ever again bring forth a race of men worthy to be called 
the seed of such fathers as these—men capable of exploits unexampled 
in the annals of vulgar patriotism, and from which the bravest of 
those above cited would assuredly have drawn back. It is hard to 
imagine those heroes of other countries inspired with the courage 
requisite to make war upon such enemies and under such conditions 
as could not suffice to daunt or divert from their purpose the heroes of 
Brussels. 

Thus, as once before from Jersey, was Victor Hugo now driven 
from Belgium by a government which, in the year of general shame, 
contrived to attain the supreme crown of disgrace, to gather the final 
flower of ignominy—a distinction not easy to win from so many 
rivals in the infamous race; but theft and murder, under their mag- 
nified and multiplied forms of national robbery and civic massacre, 
are too common among a certain sort of conquerors to be marked out 
for such especial notice as an act of this singular and admirable base- 
ness. From all unclean things, from the mouths of the priesthood 
and the press, from the tongues that lap blood and the throats that 
vomit falsehood, rose the cry of mockery and hatred. If the preacher 
of peace and righteousness, the counsellor of justice and of- mercy, 
were not a madman, he would be a ruffian ; but the punctilious equity 
of episcopal journals gave him the benefit of the doubt. Yet for all 
this, as the poet found on leaving Brussels, it is not everybody who 
can impose the doom of exile ; to expulsion the foreigner may con- 
demn you—to exile he cannot. Exile is from the fatherland alone ; 
a man’s own country is the only one terrible to him who is cast out 
from it. In words full of the beauty of a divine sorrow, the exile of 
many years has set down the difference. 

From Vianden as from Brussels he continued to fulfil the duty of 
intercessor—to plead for the incendiary who could not read, for the 
terrible and pitiable woman dragged in triumph through the laugh- 
ing and raging throngs of Versailles, dumb and bleeding, with foam- 
flecked lips fast locked in bitterness of silence, in savage deafness 
that nothing can move or shake, with the look as of one “aweary of 
the sun,” with a kind of fierce affright in her eyes. For all such his 
appeal is made to their slayers on the old sacred plea, “ Forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do.” Their wretchedness and 
their ignorance, their great wants and their little knowledge, left 
them conscious of all that they suffered, unconscious of all that they 
did. 

Out of the darkness of these most tragic poems of all one stands 
up with the light of a great deed on it, relieved against the rest in a 
glory as of sunrise. It is the poem which places on everlasting 
record the heroism of a child of twelve, condemned to be shot after 
all his companions, who asked leave to go first and take his watch 
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home to his mother, promising to come back in time to die in his 
turn. They let him go, laughing at the infantine shallowness of the 
pretence; the little blackguard was afraid ; off with you! He went, 
and returned. Even the soldiers of Thiers and Galifet could not 
slaughter that boy ; the officer in command gave him his life, and 
the master-poet of his nation has given him immortality. The 
verses in which the greater of these two gifts is bestowed come like 
a draught of wine to the lips of one sick and faint, amid all the piti- 
ful and fearful records of evil inflicted and endured. They refresh, 
rekindle, reilluminate the sunken spirit with a flush and thrill of 
high delight. 

But it is possible to meet death with another kind of fearlessness 
than this, a quality which is not of the light but of the darkness ; 
not with divine defiance as a hero, but with desperate indifference as 
a slave. Nor is any society sound or any state secure which has 
found out no way to cure this dismal readiness to be killed off, this 
grim facility in dying. Upon all these to whom we have made life 
so hard that old men and children alike are ready to leave it without 
a word or tear, in tragic disdain, as of men strangers to their own 
death, whose grave was long since ready dug in their heart; upon all 
to whom we have refused the right of the body to its meat and the 
right of the spirit to its food, to whom we have given neither bread 
nor light, corporeal nurture nor intellectual; upon the slaughtered 
and the banished, the hideous pit of quicklime into which the yet 
warm corpses of men and women were huddled, and the more hideous 
ships of transport between whose decks were huddled the living 
agonies of those condemned to the sufferings over which in the first 
years of the fallen empire men shuddered or wept, thinking of the 
innocent as well as the guilty lives crushed and worn out in that 
penal passage, killed by cold and heat and foul wretchedness—stifled 
in dens too low to stand upright in, with the sense overhead of the 
moving mass of the huge hurrying ship on its intolerable way ; 
upon all these multitudinous miseries of all who do and suffer wrong, 
the smgle voice of charity and of reason invokes the equal dole and 
due of pity. At Vianden, amid all the sounds and shows of summer, 
the banished poet broods on the bloody problem that is not to be 
solved by file-firing and massacre at haphazard. All the light of the 
June days is reflected in his verse ; but in his soul there is no reflec- 
tion but of graves dug in the street for men shot down without 
trial, of murder feeling its way in the dark at random, and victims 
dispatched by chance instead of choice. With the intense and subtle 
beauty of this June landscape, where the witness could see no 
sympathy with the human trouble of the time, we may compare that 
former picture of the grim glory of a November sky after sunset, 
seen from the besieged and invested walls of Paris, when heaven did 
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scem in harmony with the time, and the watcher saw there a reflec- 
tion of war and mourning, from the west as white as a shroud to the 
east as black as a pall, and along the line of horizon the likeness of a 
blood-red sword let fall from the hand of a god after some battle 
with a giant of equal stature. 

For all this, notwithstanding, the watchword of the poem is hope, 
and not despair. ‘ All this horror has hope in it; the ice-cold morn- 
ing chills the sky-line as with fear; at times the day begins with 
such a shudder that the rising sun seems a masked attack. The 
coming wave of the unknown has but a dull and livid transparence, 
into which the light comes but by degrees; what it shows us, seems 
to float and drift in folds immeasurable. The expansion of form and 
number appals us, and it is horrible to see to-day in the darkness 
what ought only to be seen to-morrow.” By the parable of the 
robin’s nest found in the hollow of the brazen mouth of the Waterloo 
lion, we are bidden see and hear the future in the womb of the 
present, hope in the jaws of despair, the song of peace in the very 
throat of war. Thus it is but natural that the poet should hearken 
rather to the higher voice than to the voice of expediency, to the 
counsellor whose name is Reason, whose forename is Interest; to 
the friendly admonition which reminds him that truth which is over- 
true is all but falsehood; that in seeking the ideal you find the 
visionary, and become a dreamer through being too much a thinker; 
that the wise man does not wish to be unjust, but fears on the other 
hand to be too just, and seeks a middle course between falsehood, 
which is the first danger, and truth, which is the second ; that Right 
in the rough is merely the ore from which in its crude state we 
have to extract the pure gold of Law; that too much light is as 
sure to blind you as too much darkness, and if necessary you should 
not open the shutter more than halfway; that war and the scaffold 
are detestable in theory, and practically serviceable; that the shop 
must be set up against the temple, though the money-changers were 
once on a time driven out of it—for the fault of Jesus was to be 
something too much a God; that in all things wisdom is modera- 
tion, and from its quiet corner can remark and reprehend the flaws 
and excesses of the universe; as for instance that though the sun 
be splendid and the spring be sweet, the one has too many beams 
and the other has too many roses; this is the inconvenience of all 
things of the kind, and God is by no means free from exaggeration ; 
to imitate him is to fall into perfection—a grave risk; all work is 
done better after a lesser model, and God does not always set the 
best example to follow. What is the use of being inaccessible? Jesus 
goes too far in declining to take the offer of Beelzebub into consi- 
deration; not that I say he ought to close with it; but it is stupid 
for God to be rude when the devil is civil; it would have been better 
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to say, “Tl think it over, my good friend.” After ali, man is man ; 
he is not wicked, and he is not good; by no means white as snow, 
but by no means black as coal; black and white, piebald, striped, 
dubious, sceptical. Seeing that men are small and their conscience 
dwarfish, the statesman takes their measure before he ventures any- 
thing; he astonishes them, but without any thunderclaps of genius 
or daring which might make their heads giddy; he gets them up 
prodigies proportional to their size. The voice of wisdom then pro- 
ceeds to recapitulate all the troubles which a contrary line of conduct 
has wrought on the scorner who still turns a deaf ear to her counsel : 
he has got himself stoned out of Brussels; the rattlesnakes of the 
press shake their rattles at him; the clerical and imperial gazettes 
have brought to light all his secret sins, drunkenness, theft, avarice, 
inhospitality, the bad wine and lenten fare set before his guests, and 
so forth; M. Veuillot is so witty as to call him pumpkin-head ; it is 
all his own fault ; to resist evil is doubtless a good thing, but it is a 
bad thing to stand alone; to rate and rebuke success, to be rough with 
those who have the upper hand, is really a blockhead’s trick ; all 
conquerors are in the right, and all that glitters is gold; the god of 
the winds is God, and the weathercock is the symbol of his worship. 
—<And then there is always some little admixture of positive right in 
actual fact, some little residue of discoverable good in all evil, which 
it should be your business to seek out. If Torquemada is in power 
you warm yourself at the stake.—It is better to look for the real 
than for the true; the reality will help you to live, the truth will be 
the ruin of you; the reality is afraid of the truth—A man’s duty 
is just to make use of facts; you (says the voice of good counsel) 
have read it wrong: you are like a man who should take a star out 
of heaven to light him when a candle would serve better to see the 
way by. To this sound advice we see too plainly that the hearer on 
whom it is wasted prefers the dictation of the voice which speaks in 
answer, admitting that this low sort of light may have its partisans, 
may be found excellent, and may really be useful to avoid a shock, 
ward off a projectile, walk well-nigh straight by in the dark cross- 
roads, and find your whereabouts among small duties; it serves 
publicans very well as a lamp for their counters ; it has on its side, 
very naturally, the purblind, the clever, the cunning, the prudent, 
the discreet, those who can only sce things close, those who scrutinise 
a spider’s web. But there must be somebody on the side of the 
stars! somebody to stand up for brotherhood, for mercy, for honour, 
for right, for freedom, and for the solemn splendour of absolute 
truth. With all their sublimity and serenity, flowers as they are of 
summer everlasting, the shining constellations have need that the 
world they guide to should bear them witness that they shine, and 
some man’s voice be raised in every age, to reassure his brothers by 
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such cry of testimony uttered across the night; for nothing would 
be so terrible as an ultimate equality of good and evil, of light and 
darkness, in the sight of the supreme, infinite, and unknown 
world ; nothing would bring so heavy an indictment against God as 
the mad and senseless waste of light unprofitably lost and scattered 
about the hollowness of heaven, without the direction of a will. 
This absence of will, this want of conscience in the world, the pro- 
phet of belief refuses to accept as possible. In the last poem of the 
book he rejects the conception of evil as triumphant in the end, of 
nature as a cheat so ghastly and so base that God ought to hide him- 
self for shame, of a heaven which shelters from sight a divine male- 
factor, of some one hiding behind the starry veil of the abyss who 
premeditates a crime, of man as having given all, the days of his 
life, the tears of his eyes, the blood of his heart, only to be made 
the august plaything of treacherous omnipotence: it would not be 
worth while for the winds to stir the stormy tide of our lives, for the 
morning to come forth of the sea and dazzle the blinded flowers with 
broadcast seed of diamonds, for the bird to sing, or for the world to 
be, if fate were but a hunter on the trail of his prey, if all man’s 
efforts brought forth but vanity, if the darkness were his child and 
his mother were the dust, if he rowed on night and day, putting forth 
his will, pouring out his blood, discovering and creating, to no end 
but a frightful arrival nowhither; then might man, nothing as he 
is, rise up in judgment against God and take to witness the skies and 
stars on his behalf. But it is not so; whence morning rises, the 
future shall surely rise ; the dawn is a plighted word of everlasting 
engagement; the visible nature of things is as it were a divine pro- 
mise to pay; and the eternal and infinite God is not bankrupt. 

In the strength of this faith a man may well despise all insult and 
all falsehood thrown up at him, allrailing and mockery of his country or 
his creed from the unclean lips of church pamphleteers and other such 
creatures of the darkness and the dirt as in all lands alike are bred 
from the obscurer and obscener parts of literature. These are to him 
no more than the foul bog-water at tts foot is to the oak whose 
boughs are the whole forest’s dome ; than are the unlovely insects of 
the dust that creep beneath it are to the marble giant, august in its 
mutilation—to the colossal Sphinx of rose-tinged granite, grim and 
great, that sits with hands on knees all through the night wherein 
the shaken palm-trees shiver, waiting for its moment to speak to the 
sunrise, and unconscious if any reptile beslaver its base. The god 
has never known that a toad was stirring; while a worm slides over 
him, he keeps in silence his awful mystery of hidden sound and 
utterance withheld ; and the swarming of centipedes without num- 
ber cannot take from Memnon, suddenly struck radiant, the great 
and terrible voice that makes answer to the sun. Those minute and 
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multitudinous creatures who revile and defame the great, and thereby, 
says Blake, “‘ blaspheme God, for there is no other God,” have no 
more power to disturb the man defamed than the judges who try the 
Revolution at their bar and give sentence against it have power to 
undo its work ; their wrath and their mourning are in vain. The 
long festival of the ravenous night is over, the world of darkness is 
in the throes of death, the dreadful daylight has come; the flitter- 
mouse is blind, the polecat strays about squealing, the glowworm has 
lost his glory, the fox, alas, sheds tears; the beasts that used to go 
out hunting in the evening at the time when little birds go to sleep 
are at their last gasp; the desolation of the wolves fills the woods 
full of howling ; the persecuted spectres know not what to do; if 
this goes on, if this light persists in dazzling and dismaying the 
night-hawk and the raven, the vampire will die of hunger in the 
grave ; the pitiless sunbeam catches and consumes the dark.—It is 
to judge the crimes of the sunrise that these judges sit in session. 

Meantime, amid all the alternations of troubled hope with horror 
and the travail of an age in labour that has not strength to bring 
forth, there are present things of comfort and reassurance. ‘ The 
children we have always with us ;” they are no more troubled about 
what we do than the bird that twitters beneath the hornbeam, or the 
star that breaks into flower of light on the black sky-line. They 
ask God for nothing but his sun. It is enough for little Jeanne that 
the sky should be blue. Over his son’s and their father’s grave the 
poet sees two little figures darkened by the dim shadow and gilded 
by the vague light of the dead. He speaks to them sweet and 
sublime words of blessing and of prophecy; of the glad heavenly 
ignorance that is theirs now, of the sad great knowledge that must 
be one day theirs. With the last and loftiest notes of that high 
soft music in our ears, we will leave off our labour of citation and 
exposition. ‘They will live to know,” he says, “how man must 
live with his fate at the mercy of chance, in such fashion that he may 
find hereafter the truth of things conform to his vision of them 
here.” 


‘‘Moi-méme un jour, aprés la mort, je connaitrai 
Mon destin que j’ignore, 
Et je me pencherai sur yous, tout pénétré 
De mystére et d’aurore. 


Je saurai le secret de l’exil, du linceul 
Jeté sur votre enfance, 

Et pourquoi la justice et la douceur d’un seul 
Semble a tous une offense. 


Je comprendrai pourquoi, tandis que yous chantiez, 
Dans mes branches funébres, 

Moi qui pour tous les maux veux toutes les pitiés, 
J’ayais tant de ténébres. 
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Je saurai pourquoi l’ombre implacable est sur moi, 
Pourquoi tant d@hécatombes, 

Pourquoi l’hiver sans fin m’enyeloppe, pourquoi 
Je m’accrois sur des tombes ; 


Pourquoi tant de combats, de larmes, de regrets, 
Et tant de tristes choses; 
_ Et pourquoi Dieu voulut que je fusse un cyprés 
Quand yous étiez des roses.” 

A poem having in it any element of greatness is likely to arouse 
many questions with regard to the psetic art in general, and certain 
in that case to illustrate them with fresh lights of its own. This of 
Victor Hugo’s at once suggests two points of frequent and fruitless 
debate between critics of the higher kind. The first, whether poetry 
and politics are irreconcilable or not ; the second, whether art should 
prefer to deal with things immediate or with things remote. Upon 
both sides of either question it seems to me that many wise men have 
ere now been led from errors of theory to errors of decision. The 
well-known formula of art for art’s sake, opposed as it has ever 
been to the practice of the poet who was so long credited with its 
authorship, has like other doctrines a true side to it and an untrue. 
Taken as an affirmative, it is a precious and everlasting truth. No 
work of art has any worth or life in it that is not done on the abso- 
lute terms of art; that is not before all things and above all things 
a work of positive excellence as judged by the laws of the special 
art to whose laws it isamenable. If the rules and conditions of that 
art be not observed, or if the work done be not great and perfect 
enough to rank among its triumphs, the poem, picture, statue, is a 
failure irredeemable and inexcusable by any show or any proof of 
high purpose and noble meaning. The rule of art is not the rule of 
morals ; in morals the action is judged by the intention, the doer 
is applauded, excused, or condemned, according to the motive which 
induced his deed. In art, the one question is not what you mean 
but what you do. Therefore, as I have said elsewhere, the one pri- 
mary requisite of art is artistic worth—“ art for art’s sake first, and 
then all things shall be added to her; or if not, it is a matter of 
quite secondary importance. But from him that has not this one 
indispensable quality of the artist, shall be taken away even that 
which he has. Whatever merit of aspiration, sentiment, sincerity, 
he may naturally possess, admirable and serviceable as in other 
lines of work it might have been and yet may be, is here unprofit- 
able and unpraiseworthy.” Thus far we are at one with the preachers 
of “art for art;” we prefer for example Goethe to Korner and 
Sappho to Tyrteeus. We would give many patriots for one artist, 
considering that civic virtue is more easily to be had than lyric 
genius, and that the hoarse monotony of verse lowered to the level 
of a Spartan understanding, however commendable such verse may 
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be for the doctrine delivered and the duty inculcated upon all 
good citizens, is of less than no value to art, while there is a value 
beyond price and beyond thought in the Lesbian music which spends 
itself upon the record of fleshly fever and amorous malady. We 
admit then that the worth of a poem has properly nothing to do 
with its moral meaning or design ; that the praise of a Cesar as sung 
by Virgil, of a Stuart as sung by Dryden, is preferable to the most 
magnanimous invective against tyranny which love of country and 
of liberty could wring from a Bavius or a Shadwell; but on the 
other hand we refuse to admit that art of the highest kind may not 
ally itself with moral or religious passion, with the ethics or the 
politics of a nation or anage. It does not detract from the poetic 
supremacy of AMschylus and of Dante, of Milton and of Shelley, 
that they should have been pleased to put their art to such use; 
nor does it detract from the sovereign greatness of other poets 
that they should have had no note of song for any such theme. 
In a word, the doctrine of art for art is true in the positive sense, 
false in the negative; sound as an affirmation, unsound as a pro- 
hibition. If it be not true that the only absolute duty of art 
is the duty she owes to herself, then must art be dependent on 
the alien conditions of subject and of aim, whereas she is depen- 
dent on herself alone, and on nothing above her or beneath; by 
her own law she must stand or fall, and to that alone she is respon- 
sible; by no other law can any work of art be condemned, by no 
other plea can it be saved. But while we refuse to any artist on any 
plea the license to infringe in the least article the letter of this law, 
to overlook or overpass it in the pursuit of any foreign purpose, we 
do not refuse to him the liberty of bringing within the range of it 
any subject that under these conditions may be so brought and 
included within his proper scope of work. This liberty the men who 
take “art for art ” as their motto, using the words in an exclusive 
sense, would refuse to concede. They see with perfect clearness and 
accuracy that art can never be a “‘ handmaid ” of any “lord,” as the 
moralist, pietist, or politician would fain have her be, and therefore 
they will not allow that she can properly be even so much as an 
ally of anything else. So on the one side we have the judges 
who judge of art by her capacity to serve some other good end 
than the production of good work; these would leave us for in- 
stance King John, but would assuredly deprive us of As You Like 
It; the national devotion and patriotic fire of King Henry V. 
would suffice in their estimation to set it far above the sceptic and 
inconclusive meditations of IZamilet, the pointless and aimless 
beauty of A Iidsummer Nights Dream. On the other side we 
have the judges who would ostracise every artist found guilty of a 
moral sense, of the political faith or the religious emotion of patriots 
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and heroes ; whose theory would raze the Perse from the scroll 
of Aischylus, and leave us nothing of Dante but the Vita Nuova, 
of Milton but the Allegro and Penseroso, of Shelley but the Sky- 
lark and the Cloud. In consistency the one order of fanatics would 
expel from the poetic commonwealth such citizens as Coleridge 
and Keats, the other would disfranchise such as Burns and Byron. 
The simple truth is that the question at issue between them is 
that illustrated by the old child’s parable of the gold and silver 
shield. Art is one, but the service of art is diverse. It is equally 
foolish to demand of a Goethe, a Keats, or a Coleridge, the proper 
and natural work of a Dante, a Milton, or a Shelley, as to invert 
the demand; to arraign the Divina Commedia in the name of 
Faust, the Sonnet on the Massacres in Piedmont in the name of 
the Ode on a Grecian Urn, or the Ode to Liberty in the name 
of Kubla Khan. I know nothing stranger in the history of criti- 
cism than the perversity even of eminent and exquisite critics in 
persistent condemnation of one great artist for his deficiency in the 
qualities of another. It is not that critics of the higher kind expect 
to gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles; but they are too 
frequently surprised and indignant that they cannot find grapes on 
a fig-tree or figs on a vine. M. Auguste Vacquerie has remarked 
before me on this unreasonable expectation and consequent irritation 
of the critical mind, with his usual bright and swift sense of the 
truth, the quality which we are sure to find when a good artist has 
occasion to speak of his own art and the theories current with respect 
to it. In this matter proscription and prescription are alike unavail- 
ing; it is equally futile to bid an artist forego the natural bent of 
his genius or to bid him assume the natural office of another. If 
the spirit or genius proper to himself move him for instance to 
write political poetry, he will write it ; if it bid him abstain from any 
such theme and write only on personal or ideal subjects, then also he 
will obey ; or if ever he attempt to force his genius into unnatural 
service, constrain it to some alien duty, the most praiseworthy 
purpose imaginable will not suffice to put life or worth into the work 
so done. Art knows nothing of choice between the two kinds or 
preference of the one to the other; she asks only that the artist 
shall ‘follow his star” with the faith and the fervour of Dante, 
whether it lead him on a path like or unlike the way of Dante’s 
work; the ministers of either tribe, the savours of either sacrifice, 
are equally excellent in her sight. 

The question whether past or present afford the highest matter for 
high poetry and offer the noblest reward to the noble workman has 
been as loudly and as long debated, but is really less debatesble on 
any rational ground than the question of the end and aim of art. 
It is but lost labour that the champions on one side summon ts to 
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renounce the present and all its works, and return to bathe our 
spirits in the purer air and living springs of the past; it is but 
waste of breath for the champions of the other party to bid us break 
the yoke and cast off the bondage of the past, leave the dead to bury 
their dead, and turn from the dust and rottenness of old-world 
themes, epic or romantic, classical or feudal, to face the age wherein 
we live and move and have our being, to send forth our souls and 
songs in search of the wonderful and doubtful future. Art knows 
nothing of time; for her there is but one tense, and all ages in her 
sight are alike present ; there is nothing old in her sight, and nothing 
new. It is true, as the one side urges, that she fears not to face the 
actual aspect of the hour, to handle if it please her the immediate 
matters of the day; it is true, as the other side insists, that she is 
free to go back when she will to the very beginnings of tradition 
and fetch her subject from the furthest of ancient days; she cannot 
be vulgarised by the touch of the present or deadened by the con- 
tact of the past. In vain, for instance, do the first poetess of England 
and the first poet of America agree to urge upon their fellows or 
their followers the duty of confronting and expressing the spirit 
and the secret of their own time, its meaning and its need; such 
work is worthy of a poet, but no worthier than any other work that 
has in it the principle of life. And a poem of the past, if otherwise 
as good, has in it as much of this principle as a poem of the present. 
If a poem cast in the mould of classic or feudal times, of Greek 
drama or medixval romance, be lifeless and worthless, it is not 
because the subject or the form was ancient, but because the poet was 
inadequate to his task, incompetent to do better than a flat and feeble 
imitation; had he been able to fill the old types of art with new 
blood and breath, the remoteness of subject and the antiquity of 
form would in no wise have impaired the worth and reality of his 
work ; he would have brought close to us the far-off loveliness and 
renewed for us the ancient life of his models, not by mechanical 
and servile transcript as of a copying clerk, but by loving and 
reverent emulation as of an original fellow-craftsman. No form is 
obsolete, no subject out of date, if the right man be there to rehandle 
it. To the question ‘Can these bones live?” there is but one 
answer. If the spirit and breath of art be breathed upon them 
indeed, the voice prophesying upon them be indeed the voice of a 
prophet, then assuredly will the bones “come together, bone to his 
bone ;” and the sinews and the flesh will come up upon them, and 
the skin cover them above, and the breath come into them, and they 
will live. For art is very life itself, and knows nothing of death ; 
she is absolute truth, and takes care of fact ; she sees that Achilles 
and Ulysses are even now more actual by far than Wellington and 
Talleyrand; not merely more noble and more interesting as types 
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and figures, but more positive and real; and thus it is (as 
Victor Hugo has himself so finely instanced it) “that Trimalchio is 
alive, while the late M. Romieu is dead.” Vain is the warning of 
certain critics to beware of the present and abstain from its immediate 
vulgarities and realities ; not less vain, however nobly meant or nobly 
worded, is the counter admonition to “mistrust the poet” who 
“ trundles back his soul” some centuries to sing of chiefs and ladies 
“as dead as must be, for the greater part, the poems made on their 
heroic bones;” for if he be a poet indeed, these will at once be 
reclothed with instant flesh and reinspired with immediate breath, 
as true and as immediate, as palpable and as precious, as anything 
most near and real; and if the heroic bones be still fleshless and the 
heroic poems lifeless, the fault is not in the bones but in the poems, 
not in the theme but in the singer. As vain it is, not indeed to 
invite the muse to new spheres and fresher fields, whither also she 
will surely and gladly come, but to bid her “ migrate from Greece and 
Tonia, cross out those immensely overpaid accounts, that matter of 
Troy, and Achilles’ wrath, and Aineas’, Odysseus’ wanderings ;” for- 
sake her temples and castles of old for the new quarters which, 
doubtless, also suit her well and make her welcome ; for neither epic 
nor romance of chivalrous quest or classic war is obsolete yet, or ever 
can be; there is nothing in the past extinct; no scroll is “ closed for 
ever,” no legend or vision of Hellenic or feudal faith “dissolved 
utterly like an exhalation:” all that ever had life in it has life in it 
for ever ; those themes only are dead which never were other than 
dead. ‘She has left them all, and is here;” so the prophet of the 
new world vaunts himself in vain; she is there indeed, as he says, 
“by thud of machinery and shrill steam-whistle undismayed— 
smiling and pleased, with palpable intent to stay;”’ but she has 
not needed for that to leave her old abodes; she is not a dependent 
creature of time or place, “servile to all the skiey influences ;” she 
need not climb mountains or cross seas to bestow on all nations at 
once the light of her countenance; she is omnipresent and eternal, 
and forsakes neither Athens nor Jerusalem, Camelot nor Troy, 
Argonaut nor Crusader, to dwell as she does with equal good-will 
among modern appliances in London or New York. All times and 
all places are one to her; the stuff she deals with is eternal and 
eternally the same; no time or theme is inapt for her, no past or 
present preferable. 

We do not therefore rate this present book higher or lower 
because it deals with actual politics and matter of the immediate 
day. It is true that to all who put their faith and hope in the 
republican principle it must bring comfort and encouragement, a 
sense of strength and specialty of pleasure, quite apart from the 
delight in its beauty and power; but it is not on this ground that 
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we would base its claim to the reverent study and thankful admira- 
tion of men. The first and last thing to be noted in it is the fact ot 
its artistic price and poetic greatness. Those who share the faith and 
the devotion of the writer have of course good reason to rejoice that 
the first poet of a great age, the foremost voice of a great nation, 
should speak for them in the ears of the world; that the highest 
poetry of their time should take up the cause they have at heart, and 
set their belief to music. To have with us Victor Hugo in the present, 
as we have Milton and Shelley in the past, is not a matter to be 
lightly prized. Whether or not we may be at one with the master- 
singer on all points is a matter of less weight; whether we have 
learnt to look to Rome or to Paris, regenerate and redeemed from 
imperial or sacerdotal damnation, for the future light and model of 
republican Europe, we can receive with equal sympathy the heroic 
utterance of the greatest Frenchman’s trust in the country and the 
city of the Revolution. Not now, after so many days of darkness, 
after so many stages of terror and pity, can any lover of France be 
inclined to cavil at the utmost expression of loyalty, the utmost 
passion of worship, which the first of her sons may offer in the time 
of her sore need. All men’s mouths were opened against the sins 
and shames of Paris ; stricken of her enemies, forsaken of her friends, 
the great city was naked to all assault of hostile hands or tongues ; 
she was denied and renounced of Europe ; it was time for the poet to 
take her part. We need not recall, though we cannot but remember, 
the source of all her ills; the first and foulest crime of a fruitful and 
baneful series, the murder of the Roman republic by -the hands of 
French republicans ; a crime which naturally and perforce brought 
forth at once its counterpart and its retribution in the minor though 
monstrous crime of December; which overthrew the triumvirate in 
Rome, and founded the empire in Paris. For that infamous expedi- 
tion against right and freedom the nation which perpetrated and 
the nations which permitted it have since had heavily to pay. Not 
from the chief criminal alone, but from all accomplices who stood by 
silent to watch with folded hands the violation of all international 
conscience and the consummation of all international treason, has 
time exacted the full price of blood in blood and gold and shame. 
For the commission by France and the condonation by Europe of 
the crime which reinthralled a people and reinstalled a priesthood, 
even the infliction of the second empire was not found too costly an 
atonement to be exacted by the terrible equity of fate. But that the 
scourge fell first and heaviest on those Frenchmen who had protested 
and struggled with all the strength of their conscience and their 
soul against the sin and the shame of their country, men might have 
watched almost “with a bitter and severe delight” the assassination 
in its turn of republican France while yet red-handed from the 
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blood of republican Rome. But it was not for the greatest of those 
among her sons who had resisted that execrable wrong, and being 
innocent of bloodguiltiness had suffered in expiation of it for nine- 
teen years of exile—it was not for Hugo, and it is not for us, to cast 
in her teeth the reproach of her sin now that it has been atoned for 
by a heroic agony. Yet in reading these ardent and profuse invoca- 
tions of France as prophetess and benefactress, fountain of light and 
symbol of right, we must feel now and then that some recognition of 
past wrong-doing, some acknowledgment of treason and violence done 
against the right and the light of the world, would have added weight 
and force to the expression of a patriotism which in default of it 
may be open to the enemy’s charge of vulgar and uncandid partisan- 
ship, of blind and one-sided provinciality. From these, as from all other 
charges of narrowness or shallowness, want of culture, of judgment, 
and of temperance, we would fain see the noble ardour and loving 
passion of his faith as demonstrably clear in all men’s eyes as in the 
main it is at bottom to those who can read it aright. To have ad- 
mitted that the empire was not simply a crime and a shame imposed on 
France as though by accident, but an inevitable indemnity demanded 
for her sin against her own high mission and honour, for theindulgence 
of greedandenvy, of thelustaftermean renown and unrighteous power, 
which is the deformed and vicious parody of that virtue of patriotism 
whose name it takes in vain to make it hateful, of the arrogant and 
rancorous jealousy which impelled her baser politicians to play the 
game of the Catholic faction and let loose upon free Italy the soldiers 
of the Republic as the bloodhounds of the Church—to have avowed 
and noted this as the first and strongest link in the fatal chain of cause 
and effect wound up from Mentana to Sedan, could but have given 
fresh point and fresh profit to the fiery proclamation of France 
rearisen and redeemed. Then the philosophy and patriotism of the 
poet would not have been liable to the imputation of men who are 
now led to confound them with the common cries and conceits of 
that national egotism which has led to destruction the purblind and 
rapacious policy of sword-play and tongue-play. As it is,if ever tempted 
to find fault with the violence of devotion which insists on exalting 
above all names the name of Paris—Paris entire, and Paris alone— 
without alloy or reserve of blame or regret for its follies and falsities, 
its windy vanities and rootless restless mobility of mind, to qualify 
the praise of its faith and ardour in pursuit of the light, we may do 
well to consider that this hymn of worship is raised rather to the 
ideal city, the archetypal nation, the symbolic people, of which he 
has prophesied in that noble dithyrambic poem in prose, prefixed 
originally to the book called “‘ Paris Guide.”” Whether or not that 
prophecy be accepted as a prediction, the speaker cannot fairly be 
accused of making his voice the mere echo of the blatant ignorance 
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and strident self-assertion of the platform. Not but that some 
sharper word of warning or even of rebuke might perhaps have 
profitably tempered the warmth of his loyal and filial acclamation. 
With this, and with some implied admission of those good as well as 
evil elements in the composition of the German empire and army 
which gave his enemies their strength, the intellectual and historical 
aspect of the poem would be complete and unassailable. From all 
other points of view it stands out in perfect unity of relief, as an 
absolute type of what poetry can do with a tragic or epic subject of 
the poet’s own time. For a continuous epic or tragedy he gives us 
in appearance a series of lyric episodes which once completed and 
harmonized are seen to fulfil the conditions and compose the structure 
of a great and single work of art. Thus only can such a work be 
done in simple and sensible accordance with that unwritten law of 
right which is to the artist as a natural and physical instinct. 

We accept then without reserve this great gift, for which the 
student can pay but thanks to the master whose payment from the 
world is the hatred of base men and the love of noble. In the mighty 
roll of his works we recognise at once that it must hold a high place 
for ever. That intense moral passion which may elsewhere have 
overflowed the bounds and “o’er-informed the tenement” of drama or 
romance has here a full vent in its proper sphere. This sovereign 
quality of the prophet is a glorious and dangerous quality for a 
poet. The burning impulse and masterful attraction of the soul 
towards ideas of justice and mercy which makes a man dedicate his 
genius to the immediate office of consolation and the immediate 
service of right must be liable at times to divert the course of his 
work and impair the process of his art. To those who accused him 
of not imitating in his plays the method of that supreme dramatist 
in whom he professed his faith, Victor Hugo has well answered that 
it was not his part to imitate Shakespeare or any man; that the proof 
of vitality and value in the modern drama was that it had a life and 
a form, a body and a soul of its own. Nevertheless we may notice, 
with all reverence for the glorious dramatic work and fame of the 
first poet of our age, that on one point he might in some men’s 
judgment have done well to follow as far as was possible to his own 
proper genius the method of Shakespeare. The ideal dramatist, an 
archetype once incarnate and made actual in the greatest of all poets, 
has no visible preferences; in his capacity of artist he is incapable 
of personal indignation or predilection. As Keats with subtle truth 
and sovereign insight has remarked, “he conceives and creates with 
equal satisfaction an Iago and an Imogen.” For the time being, 
throughout the limits of his design, he maintains in awful equa- 
nimity of apparent abstraction the high indifference of nature or of 
God. Evil and good, and things and men, are in his hands as clay 
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in the potter’s, and he moulds them to the use and purpose of his art 
alone. What men are, and what their doings and their sufferings, 
he shows you face to face, and not as in a glass darkly; to you he 
leaves it to comment on the action and passion set before you, to love 
or hate, applaud or condemn, the agents and the patients of his 
mundane scheme, wide as time and space, hell-deep and heaven-high. 
It is for you, if you please, to take part with Imogen or Desdemona 
against Iago or Iachimo, with Arthur or Cordelia against Goneril or 
King John. He is for all men, inasmuch as all are creatures and 
parcels of himself as artist, and of that art which “ itself is nature.” 
He is not more for Brutus than for Antony, for Portia or Volumnia 
than for Cleopatra. This supreme office, it is evident, can scarcely 
be fulfilled by a poet of whom it is possible for his most loving 
disciple and the son of his adoption to say, as Auguste Vacquerie 
has said of Victor Hugo, that all his works are acts of public virtue 
and charity, that his books are consecrated to the study and the 
relief of all sufferings, that his plays are dedicated to all the outcast 
and disinherited of the world. It is the general presence and pre- 
dominance of this predeterminate and prepense design which has 
exposed his marvellous work to the charge of too deliberate and 
mechanical preparation, too studious premeditation of effect, too 
careful preoccupation of result. This in fact is the sum and sense 
of the imputations of calculated extravagance and preconcerted 
pathos and puppetry of passion done to order, outer heat of artificial 
fire with inner frost of spiritual cold, cast upon him by the only two 
famous men, among many infamous and obscure, who have attempted 
to impugn his greatness. But the most devout believer in Goethe’s or 
in Heine’s judgment, if not blind as well as devout, must allow that the 
edge of their criticism is somewhat blunted by the fact that in the same 
breath they decry with loud and acrid violence of accent the man 
generally acknowledged as chief poet of his age and country, and 
extol in his place the names of such other Frenchmen as no country- 
man of their own outside their private social set or literary party 
could hear cited as his rivals without a smile. If fault be found in 
our hearing by any critic of general note and repute with some 
alleged shortcoming in the genius or defect in the workmanship of 
Shakespeare, of Michel Angelo, or of Handel, the force of the objec- 
tion will be somewhat taken off when we find that the eminent fault- 
finder proposes to exalt in their stead, as preferable objects of wor- 
ship, the works of Racine, of Guido, or of Rossini; and in like 
manner we are constrained to think less of the objections taken to 
Hugo by the Jupiter of Weimar and the Aristophanes of Germany 
when we find that Goethe offers us as a substitute for his Titanic 
sculptures the exquisite jewellery and faultless carvings of Prosper 
Mérimée; as though one should offer to supplant the statuary “in 
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that small chapel of the dim St. Lawrence,” not by that of the Pan- 
athenaic series, but by the silver shrine of Orcagna in which the 
whole legend of the life of Mary is so tenderly and wonderfully 
wrought in little ; while Heine would give us for the sun of that most 
active and passionate genius, its solar strength and heat, its lightning 
and its light, the intermittent twinkle of a planet now fiery as a 
shooting star, now watery as a waning moon—sweet indeed and 
bright for the space of its hour, and anon fallen as an exhalation in 
some barren and quaking bog; would leave to France in lieu of the 
divine and human harmony and glory of Hugo’s mighty line the 
fantastic tenderness and ardent languor, the vacuous, monotonous, 
desire and discontent, the fitful and febrile beauty of Alfred de Musset. 
But whether or not there be reason in the objection that even such 
great works as “‘ Marion de Lorme”’ and “‘ Ruy Blas” are comparatively 
discoloured by this moral earnestness and strenuous preference of 
good to evil, or that besides this alleged distortion and diversion of art 
from its proper line of work, too much has been sacrificed, or at least 
subordinated, to the study of stage surprises conveyed in a constant 
succession of galvanic shocks, as though to atone for neglect or viola- 
tion of dramatic duty and the inner law of artistic growth and in a 
poetic propriety by excess of outward and theatrical observance of 
effect ; whether or not these and such-like deductions may be made 
from the fame of this great poet as dramatist or as novelist, in such 
a book as that now before us, this quality is glorious only and 
dangerous no more. The partisanship which is the imperfection of 
a play is the perfection of a war-song or other national lyric, be it of 
lamentation, of exhortation, or of triumph. This book of song takes 
its place beyond question beside the greatest on that lyric list which 
reaches from the ‘Odes et Ballades” to the “Chansons des Rues et 
des Bois ;” such a list of labours and triumphs as what other lyrist 
can show? First come the clear boyish notes of prelude, songs of 
earliest faith and fancy, royalist and romantic; then the brilliant 
vivid ballads, full already of supple harmonies and potent mas- 
teries of music, of passion and sentiment, force and grace; then 
the auroral resonance and radiance of the luminous “ Orientales,”’ 
the high and tender cadences of the “ Feuilles d’Automne,” the 
floating and changing melody of the “Chants du Crépuscule,” the 
fervent and intimate echoes of the “ Voix Intérieures,” the ardent 
and subtle refractions of “Les Rayons et les Ombres;” each in 
especial of these two latter books of song crowned by one of the 
most perfect lyrics in all the world of art for sweetness and sublimity 
—the former by those stanzas on the sound of the unseen sea by 
night, which have in them the very heart and mystery of darkness, 
the very music and the very passion of wave and wind; the other 
by that most wonderful and adorable poem in which all the sweet 
and bitter madness of love strong as death is distilled into deathless 
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speech, the little lyric tragedy of “Gastibelza:” next, after many 
silent or at least songless years, the pealing thunders and blasting 
sunbeams of the “ Chatiments;” then a work yet wider and higher 
and deeper than all these, the marvellous roll of the “Contempla- 
tions,” having in it all the stored and secret treasures of youth and 
age, of thought and faith, of love and sorrow, of life and death ; 
with the mystery of the stars and the sepulchres above them and 
beneath ; then the terribie and splendid chronicle of human evil and 
good, the epic and lyric “ Légende des Siécles,” with its infinite 
variety of action and passion, infernal and divine; then the subtle and 
full-throated carols of vigorous and various fancy built up in sym- 
metrical modulation of elaborate symphonies by vision or by memory 
among the woods and streets; and now the sorrowful and: stormy ~ 
notes of the giant organ whose keys are the months of this “ Année 
Terrible.” And all these make up but one division of the work of one 
man’s life: we know that in the yet unsounded depth of his fathom- 
less genius, as in the sunless treasure-houses of the sea, there are still 
jewels of what price we know not that must in their turn see light 
and give light. For these we have a prayer to put up that the gift 
of them may not be long delayed. There are few delights in any life 
so high and rare as the subtle and strong delight of sovereign art and 
poetry ; there are none more pure and moresublime. To have read the 
greatest works of any great poet, to have beheld or heard the greatest 
works of any great painter or musician, is a possession added to the best 
things of life. As we pity ourselves for the loss of poems and pictures 
which have perished, and left of Sappho but a fragment and of Zeuxis 
but a name, so are we inclined to pity the dead who died too soon to 
enjoy the great works that we have enjoyed. At each new glory 
that “swims into our ken”’ we surely feel that it is something to have 
lived to see this too rise. Those who might have had such an 
addition to the good things of their life, and were defrauded of it by 
delay, have reason to utter from the shades their ghostly com- 
plaint and reproach against the giver who withheld his gifts from 
the world till they had passed out of it, and so made their lives less 
by one good thing, and that good thing a pleasure of great price. 
We know that our greatest poet living has kept back for many 
years some samples of his work ; and much as he has given, we are 
but the more impelled by consideration of that imperial munificence 
to desire and demand its perfect consummation. Let us not have to 
wait longer than must needs be for the gift of our promised treasures: 
for the completion of that social and historic trilogy which has yet 
two parts to accomplish ; for the plays whose names are now to us as 
the names of the lost plays of Auschylus, for the poems which are as 
the lost poems of Pindar; for the light and sustenance, the glory 
and the joy, which the world has yet to expect at the hands of 
Victor Hugo. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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MR. BRASSEY ON WORK AND WAGES. 


Ws are forcibly reminded of the great axiom of Bacon—the subtlety 
of nature vastly transcends the subtlety of the human mind—when- 
ever we are enabled to test the dogmatism of economic laws by a 
truthful register of industrial facts. Mr. Herbert Spencer has lately 
produced some striking examples of the way in which social results 
falsify theoretic predictions. And there now appears an unpretend- 
ing book on work and wages, wherein are set down a few simple 
facts as to labour by one who has the very best means.of knowing 
them. The results, and they are quite unanswerable, form a strange 
comment on the gratuitous hypotheses which so often masquerade 
as scientific axioms. The complaint one makes against that anti- 
social jargon, which so easily passes for economic science, is that it 
is in ludicrous opposition to the common observation of facts. 
Political economy professes to be a science based on observation. 
But the bitter pedantry which often usurps that name usually 
assumes its facts, after it has rounded off dogmas to suit its clients. 
In practice this magazine of untruth escapes detection for two 
reasons. One is that the facts relating to labour are invariably seen 
through the spectacles of capital. The employing class is virtually 
in possession of the whole machinery of information; and all 
judgments are tinged with the tone current among them. Thus 
we see the very newspapers which celebrate the amusements of the 
rich in a hundred different forms, scandalized at the coal miners 
objecting to grub in the pits every day in the week. Laziness, 
ingratitude, and extortion, seem the proper terms for sportsmen and 
fine ladies to apply to the men and children who swelter half their 
lives underground. The second reason which obscures the truth 
about industry is, that the facts about capital are almost never 
honestly disclosed. It is not very difficult to see how this comes 
about. We all know the uncomfortable stories of the unsoundness 
of income-tax returns. Business indeed has a constitutional jealousy 
in all its dealings; and success may often in practice depend on 
secrecy. Not one employer in a thousand would willingly publish a 
perfectly just account of his profits and losses in trade. There is a 
point of honour in each class, as we all know from our butchers’ 
bills, not to bruit about to the world any fortunate turn of the market, 
or fresh source of profit. It is all covered under appropriate 
euphemisms—“ a slight improvement,” ‘“ upward tendency,” and 
“increased buoyancy.” On the contrary, a turn of sixpence in the 
wages.of a miner or a bricklayer rings through every household in 
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England. There is no possible disguise with the men’s profits. 
Every farthing is known, and is chronicled throughout the realm 
with phrases often other than euphemistic. The consequence is 
that a general impression grows on the public that these unconscion- 
able artisans are always getting fresh bonuses, and that poor capital 
is struggling to keep pace with their extortion. One of the most 
experienced inquirers in England—the secretary of one of our most 





useful commissions—has repeatedly said that he never knew a labour 
question in which the employers published the truth. Without 
imitating our friend’s bluntness, it is quite fair to say that from the 
great facilities for secrecy in all the operations of capital, and from 
the inveterate habits of concealment which it has acquired, the true 
facts are curiously difficult to come at. 

It is therefore a matter of some importance when we can get a really 
honest statement of the facts by a capitalist with an adequate expe- 
rience. Mr. Thomas Brassey has just published a volume,' which 
contains many years of study of the facts derived mainly from the 
business carried on in all parts of the world by his father and his 
partners. He professes no particular doctrines in political economy, 
and is not using his figures in the service of any political or social 
school. What he has done is to have a sort of blue book compiled 
in the offices of those vast and diverse undertakings; and to these 
he has put certain questions of a crucial and suggestive kind. One 
of the valuable points about the returns made is, that the managers 
and secretaries who compile them, or who narrate their experience, 
have often, it is clear, no knowledge of the object with which the 
facts are sought, and give answers without the slightest colouring. 
The immense mass of waters thus sifted has been well arranged 
and used; and the deductions are drawn out from them in a 
thoroughly intelligent and cautious spirit. It would not be easy from 
this book to claim Mr. Brassey for any particular school of opinion, 
and the present writer has not the least intention of claiming him 
for his own. The value of his work is simply this—that he has 
collected the cardinal facts about industry, work and wages, from a 
source which is almost inaccessible to the world, the books, the 
agents, and the subordinate staff of an employer of the first order, 
whose experience of industry was on the whole wider than that of 
any one else in our age. And all this is worked out in a practical 
spirit, with perfect candour. In a word, we may say that this is almost 
the first time that capital has ever honestly laid its budget on the 
table. 

Let us compare its figures with the grumbling commonplaces 
which too frequently reflect but the prejudices of the rich. One of 
the commonest of these statement is, that wages have been continu- 
ally and greatly increased over a period of the last twenty years. 


(1) Work and Wages. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. Bell and Daldy. 
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Now this is not true of industry as a whole in any such degree. 
Within the last year or two, under an almost unprecedented ebulli- 
tion of capital, wages have pretty generally risen. In the gambling 
trades, the coal and iron getting, where the men are unluckily made 
part sharers in the game, we have heard of startling advances in 
wages. Startling, for it is said to those who do not know, that whilst 
newspapers are ringing with the ten per cent. added to puddlers’ 
wages, iron-masters are quietly pocketing their fifty per cent. of 
increased profit. Again, the vast changes in the size and habits of 
London have given a great impulse to building there and in one or 
two great towns. This is the natural result of the enormous expan- 
sion of the middle-class, and the same cause has increased the 
competition for domestic servants. Now bricklayers, servants, and 
colliers, are just those working people in whose wages the public 
takes the most lively interest. But if we take industry as a whole, 
down to the last year or two, the rise in wages for twenty years had 
been exceedingly moderate, and anything but continuous. 

At the Canada works at Birkenhead, 600 men on the average are 
employed, and they embrace a variety of skilled trades. On page 
157 Mr. Brassey gives a table of the rates paid in every year from 
1854 to 1869 inclusive. (See following page.) 

Now if we compare the year 1869 with 1854, the result is as 
follows :— 

Three out of thirteen trades were stationary at the same rates. 

Of the remaining ten, four were gainers— 











fas 
The Fitters had gaincd 1 0 
The Boiler Smiths 2 0 
The Pattern Makers . 2 0 
The Boiler Makers 0 6 
The four trades together 5 6 
Against this, six trades had lost :— 
@. d. 
The Coppersmiths had lost Oo 9 
The Grinders 4 0 
The Smiths 1 0 
The Forgemen . 4 0 
The Painters 1 0 
The Moulders 0 6 
The six trades together had lost . er 8 





This shows a loss for the thirteen trades of 5s. 9d.; and (except 
in the fluctuating rates paid to the grinders, who range from 22s. to 
32s.) there is no fluctuation during any one of these sixteen years 
which exceeds ten per cent. 

Now, either the wages paid at Birkenhead were not the market 
rates (which it would be absurd to suppose), or we must conclude 
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that the thirteen skilled trades, whose labour built up a colossal for- 
tune, had rather lost in wages between 1854 and 1869, and on the 
average had been nearly stationary. 

Here is the official table of the rates of wages paid in the Royal 
yard at Sheerness for the three years 1849, pai and 1869 :— 


'SHEERNESS RATE OF wae 








1849 1859 1869 








me as aS s. ad. 
Shipwrights 40)] 4 6 t 6 4 
Caulkers  . : 4 0 | 4 6 4 6 | 
Joiners F - ‘ ‘ 38 6 | 310 } 310 
Forgemen . , . ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 0 
Furnacemen 5 0 | 
Assistant Furnacemen 4 0 
Steam Hammermen . 4 6 | 
Anchor Firemen, Ist Class . 5 6 | 
59 2nd Class : 4 9 Same. | 
Double Firemen . 4 9 | 
Single Firemen, Vi icemen, and F ‘itters 4 3 
Hammermen, ist Class a 3 9 
- 2nd Class 3 3 


ce 








Tere the vast shipbuilding movement of the Crimean war had 
told its tale, and had increased the wages of the first three classes of 
workmen between 1849 and 1859; but with that exception, in the 
thirteen classes of men, wages had been absolutely stationary for 
twenty years. 

Here is the table of rates paid in the private yards on the Thames, 
prepared by the former manager of the Millwall Iron Works. It 
embraces nineteen years, ending with 1869 :— 

AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES PAID AT MILLWALL IRON WORKS. 

Rares or ‘Wanna DURING ) Years 1851 ro 1869. 




















| 1851 1861—1865 1865—1869 | 1869 

m Bs 8 & e | % tt 

Fitters. | Ses 33—38 35—40 | 33—38 
Planers . . . ~~~. .| 30-33 30—33 32-34 | 30—33 
Drillers . ..... .{ 22—27 22—27 238—28 =| 22—27 
STING 82a! a>. “ot Uwe! 30—42 30—42 30—42 | 30—42 
jy. idelpets. 5. ks 22—24 22-24 22—24 | 2224 
Moulds. ......| 26—88 36—38 36—40 | 36—40 
Pattern Makers . . . .| 86—89 36—39 39—42 | 36—39 
| Somers . 1 1. 1 se | 3688 36—39 36—42 | 36—42 
| Shipwrights. . . . . .!| 42—48 42—48 39—42 | 386—39 
Platters . . .. +. +| 36-42 36—42 36—42 36—42 
» Helpers . is 21—24 21—24 21—24 | 21—24 
Rivettors. . ... .- ./| 30—82 30—32 30—32 ; 30—32 
» Helpers. . | 20—24 20—24 20—24 | 20—24 
Caulkers . oa | 30—33 30-33 | 30-33 | 30—33 
Chippers . oie | 28—30 28—30 | 28—30 | 28—30 
Angle Iron Smiths . . .| 38—40 38—40 | 3840 | 38—40 
Boiler Makers . . . . -| 36-42 36—42 | 36-42 | 36—42 
oo: MeeperS .. . s. « |} 21—24 21—24 | 21—24 | 21—24 
Painters . . ik hb Bi | 21—30 21--30 | 21—30 | 21—30 
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In this table we see that eleven skilled trades stood at absolutely 
stationary rates for nineteen years. The other eight trades are 
almost stationary. Between 1851 and 1869 there is not a single 
rise in the minimum rates. The great difference is that the ship- 
wrights have fallen from 42s.-48s. in 1851 to 36s.-39s. in 1869. On 
the whole the gain is 5s., the loss 9s. 

It is a curious comment on the industrious mendacity which so 
often obscures labour questions, thus to find the real truth about the 
wages of London shipwrights. It will be remembered that about 
1867 and 1868 the newspapers were filled with lamentations over 
their extortionate demands, under which we were told the trade was 
being driven from England. It now turns out, on the authority of 
a manager of one of the largest London works, that the wages of 
shipwrights in the Thames have never risen since 1851, and that 
they fell between 1865-1869 from 42s.-48s. to 39s.-42s., and in 1869 
again fell to 36s.-39s., showing a maximum fall between 1865 and 
1869 of 9s. upon 48s., which is not far short of 20 per cent. 

We now turn to the typical English industry, and compare the 
wages paid in 1859 and 1869, in one of the largest of our locomo- 
tive factories :— 

AVERAGE RATE OF WAGES PAID TO SKILLED WORKMEN, 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, ENGLAND. 








| 1859 1869 
| 
& & a 
Fitters 4 ‘ . n ‘é of 28 3:15 28 7°69 
Turners. - ; ‘ P +A 28 4°57 29 3°76 
Braziers . é F ‘ P P 28 6°85 28 7:06 
Grinders . 4 : F i. s 27 6 28 10°50 
Smiths ‘ i ‘ d , a 28 5 | 26 10°35 
Boiler Smiths . ‘ 4 , Z 31 8 30 4°50 
Bricklayers . ‘ ; . - 24 510 | 30 0°57 
Saddlers . a ‘ ‘ : ; 19 8 20 3 
Forgemen . ‘ ‘ : ; o) a s 34 4:05 
Painters . re . F ; a 22 10 23 «1°60 
Moulders . | 29 4°50 28 5:58 
Joiners, Pattern Makers, and Sawyers | 24 6:18 24 4:95 
Brickmakers ‘ -| 27 8-44 27 5:28 
| 
| =aues a i 
Total Average . eo 27:11:23 sO 28 1:28 





Here we have, in a period of ten years, an average rise in fifteen 
skilled trades, of 2d. upon 28s., or little more than 4 per cent., and 
but for the bricklayers it would be a fall and not a rise. 

It is perfectly true that during the last and the current years a 
sort of jubilee of capital has been celebrated, and triumphant com- 
petition has been bidding for hands at reckless rates. It is a very 
different thing whether this will be maintained ; and on the whole it 
is safer to look back for twenty years. The iron and coal wages, as 
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we have said, rise and fall like American railway bonds. The wages 
also of all the building trades, especially in London, have risen 
steadily and greatly under the special causes before stated. Against 
this must be set the great rise in house-rent in London. We have 
the authority of Sir Sydney Waterlow (page 165) that in London 
working men, earning from 25s. to 40s. per week, pay on the aver- 
age one day’s wages, one-sixth of their income, in rent; that below 
25s. the proportion is rather more than less; and that in the latter 
case the increase within the last twenty years has ranged from 20 
to 30 per cent. And beef has been rising in the twenty years 
40 per cent., mutton 50 per cent., and bacon and cheese 25 per 
cent. 

On the whole, it is no doubt true that wages have been rising 
generally for a generation, but, except under special circumstances, 
somewhat slowly. The book before us gives abundant examples 
how a vast new organization, such as a railway, the creation of 
the Welsh iron trade, or the expansion of London, will in particular 
districts raise wages in certain trades even 50 percent. But if we 
take a general average of skilled labour throughout the country, 
we can hardly show a progress between 1849 and 1869 of more than 
5 or 10 per cent. 

On the other hand, the expansion of business shows a far more 
rapid progress. Thus the trade of the kingdom. which was 
£260,000,000 in 1855, had more than doubled itself in fifteen 
years, and was £547,000,000 in 1870. In 1845 the capital in 
railways was £88,000,000; in 1870, it was £530,000,000. The ex- 
ports of iron and steel have doubled within seven years; and, as we 
all know, the income-tax, since its first institution, produces some- 
thing like a double percentage. 

If, therefore, we look on capital expanding its operations with 
these tremendous strides, whilst, on the other hand, house-rent, 
especially for the poor, has been increasing 25 per cent., and all 
forms of animal food have been increasing from 25 to 50 per cent., 
there is nothing astonishing to find the wages of skilled labour 
advancing in twenty years 5 or even 10 percent. The surprising 
thing is that they have not advanced more. And this they certainly 
would have done if our agricultural labourers had a free opening, and 
if their low condition had not lain like a dead weight on the artisan. 

So far from the rise in wages, such as it has been, being abnormal, 
so far is it from being the result of trade-union conspiracies, that it 
may be shown that the increase has been exceptionally small in 
England. Mr. Brassey proves, and it is one of the most interesting 
features of his work, that wages in the same period have advanced 
far more in all the principal industries of the continent than they 
have in England. 
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In France, Belgium, and Prussia prices are from 20 to 30 per cent. 
dearer than twenty years ago. Mr. Fane, the late Secretary to the 
“Embassy, tells us that the general rate of money wages in France has 
increased about 40 per cent. in the last fifteen years in those industries 
which compete with foreigners in the neutral markets. “In the 
famous engine-building establishment at Creuzot, 10,000 persons are 
now employed, and the annual expenditure in wages amounts to 
£400,000. Mechanics were paid, when the establishment was first 
created, at the rate of two and a half francs a day. At the present 
time none receive less than five francs a day. In Italy, since 1861, 
wages have risen considerably, in some trades to the extent of 30 to 
50 per cent. It has been stated that in Sicily, since 1860, the pay 
of the working classes has doubled. In Lower Silesia the rates 
of wages have doubled generally within the memory of the elder 
workmen. At the great zine works known as the Vieille Montagne, 
near Liége, where 6,500 hands are employed, in twelve years the wages 
have increased 45 per cent.’’ In Silesia the erection of a new factory 
caused a rise in the men’s wages of 100 per cent. In Wurtem- 
berg the average increase in eight branches of industry during the 
last thirty years amounted to 60-70 per cent., and in the building 
trades to 80-90 per cent. The same thing is true all over the 
world. We see what is happening now in Berlin. The book before 
us is full of examples of new industries, especially of a new railway 
system, raising wages 50 and even 100 per cent. In Bombay the 
monthly wages of a carpenter were, from 1840-49, 28s. 10d. In 
1863 they had risen to 58s. The wages of coolies, in the same way, 
rose from 12s. 3d. to 27s. Speaking generally, wages in India, in 
districts travelled by railways, have advanced within a short time no 
less than 100 per cent. Mr. Brassey, with such experience before 
him, may well say, “‘ Our operatives have but a faint conception of 
the rise of wages which has taken place abroad, in countries where 
trades-unions did not exist.” In fact, the true problem is not why 
wages have risen so much within our generation in England, but 
why they have risen so little. And it is a fair subject for inquiry 
if the working classes have yet received their reasonable share of the 
enormous increase in production and the marvellous development of 
machinery. 

A mere increase in production would, of course, give no such claim, 
if production increased no faster than population, and if the cost of 
production were incapable of any reduction. But here comes in a 
striking law of industry, which the book before us boldly formulates 
and completely proves. It is that daily wages are no criterion of 
the cost of executing works or producing manufactures. That is to 
say, it may happen, and often does happen, that wages may be 
raised, prices reduced, and profits increased at one and the same 
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time. That an employer pays high wages is no sort of proof that he 
is not producing cheaply, or that he is not making large profits. 
New machinery, science, and organization may and ought to make 
immense and continual suving in cost. And this economy, in all 
skilled businesses, may far outstrip the mere rise in daily wages. 
Nay, a rise in daily wages, under healthy conditions of the market, 
almost invariably implies a more valuable service. In favourable 
cases, a normal rise in wages is economically a good investment. It 
does or it ought to bring a more than equivalent profit. Thus an 
agricultural labourer, with his wages doubled, and thereby supplied 
with animal food, may be trained into the “ navvy,” when he will do 
three or four times the work of a mere labourer. The work of a 
highly skilled artisan at high wages is worth twice or thrice the 
work of an inferior workman at one-third lower rates. As intel- 
ligence, machinery, and complex organization play a larger part 
in any industry, the value of the superior workman grows with an 
increasing ratio. But the superior man naturally seeks higher wages ; 
and indeed it is only by means of higher wages that, speaking of a 
class, he can get superior training. As industry advances, and as we 
rise in the scale of industry, the function of economic and mechanical 
appliances grows, and that of mere manual power diminishes. It is 
said by one of our factory inspectors that in France one workman 
looks after fourteen spindles. In England one minder and two 
assistants can manage a mule with 2,200 spindles. It is an obvious 
economy to employ such a minder at even higher rates as compared 
with the French. This is the process by which, in our cotton in- 
dustry, as in so many others, wages have been rising, profits have 
been growing, and goods have been cheapened all at the same time. 
There is but one secret in the seeming mystery—growing organiza- 
tion in industry. 

The late Mr. Brassey executed works in all parts of the world; in 
the densest manufacturing districts of England, in the wilds of the 
Danube, and on the plains of India. The wages of even unskilled 
labour varied enormously. In some places he paid 6s. a day; in 
some, as in India, 6d. That is to say, an English “navvy” was 
sometimes paid twelve times as much as a coolie. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this enormous difference in wages, a given amount of railway 
work costs about the same in both cases. The resident partner of the 
firm in India reports that, “ mile for mile the cost of railway work is 
about the same in India as it is in England.” The extra cost of 
supervision almost equalises the value of the lowest wages; and 
skilled labour in rude countries costs more than it does in our own. 
The cost of supervision in India runs away with 20 per cent. on the 
entire outlay. it is hence worth paying almost any increased wage 
which will get rid of the cost of supervision. And thus the workman 
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whose intelligence requires no more than the minimum of supervision 
is a cheap bargain even at the maximum wage. One of the largest 
and most successful of our contractors put the principle to a friend 
in these significant words: “ Let me pick my own workmen, and I 
don’t mind what wages I pay them.” 

Here are some of the practical proofs :— 

“At the commencement of the construction of the North Devon Railway 
the wages of the labourers were 2s. a day. During the progress of the work 
their wages were raised to 2s. 6d. and 3s. a day. Nevertheless it was found 
that the work was executed more cheaply when the men were earning the 
higher rate of wage than when they were paid at the lower rate. Again in 
London, in carrying out a part of the Metropolitan drainage works in Oxford 
Street, the wages of the bricklayers were gradually raised from 6s. to 10s. a 
day. Yet it was found that the brickwork was constructed at a cheaper rate 
per cubic yard, after the wages of the workmen had been raised to 10s. than 
when they were paid at the rate of 6s. a day.” 

‘‘In making the South Staffordshire Railway the navvies employed by Mr. 
Day, my father’s resident agent, were paid from 3s. to 3s. 6d.aday. A few 
years later Mr. Day was engaged on the construction of a line from Ennis- 
killen to Bundoran, and on that line the labourers were paid at the rate of 
1s. 6d. to1s. 8d. aday. Yet, with this immense difference in the rate of wages, 
sub-contracts on the Irish railway were let at the same prices which had been 
previously paid in South Staffordshire.” (Page 69.) 

In constructing a station at Basingstoke, on one side a London 
bricklayer was employed at 5s. 6d. a day; on the other, two country 
bricklayers at 3s. 6d.aday. It was found by measurement, unknown 
to the men, that the London man laid more bricks in the same time 
than the two countrymen. It was therefore a great economy to pay 
one man 5s. 6d. a day instead of the two men 7s.; and as the work- 
men improved, it would be a great economy to employ them even at 
higher rates. The wages of shipbuilders at Marseilles are little more 
than half those of English shipbuilders; yet a French ship costs 20 
per cent. more to build than it does a ship in England. 

In fact dear labour stimulates invention and economy to a degrce 
which seems almost without limit. Mr. Brassey gives some curious 
examples. A particular class of spinner, who before a recent improve- 
ment in machinery earned 4]s. a week, can now earn 50s., an increase 
of more than 20 per cent., while the cost of the yarn is reduced 13d. 
per pound. In Denmark the cost of constructing railways has been 
reduced 35 per cent., entirely by an improved system of working. In 
various parts of the world managers report that the cost of construct- 
ing railways abroad has been considerably reduced in twenty years, 
though the rate paid for labour has increased 15 or 20 per cent. 
Mr. Nasmyth, by mechanical contrivances, reduced the number of 
men in his employ from 3,000 to 1,500 without reducing the produc- 
tion. THe may well add, with somewhat characteristic caution, “ the 
result was that my profits were much increased.” It is found in one 
of the largest locomotive works in England, that the cost of manu- 
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facturing a first-class engine and tender has been steadily diminished ; 
and the re-manufacture of iron rails, which in 1860 cost £7 15s. per 
ton, in 1868 cost £7 Os. 2d. per ton. ‘The cost of a locomotive, 
has been reduced,” says another manager, “ from £2,600 to £2,300. 
There have been no changes in the rate of wages; but production is 
cheaper through the application of improved machinery.” 

Mr. Lothian Bell says that by improvements in furnaces 500,000 
tons of coal are annually saved in the Cleveland iron trade alone. An 
English engineer who had to manufacture locomotives in France, 
where fuel cost three times what it did in England, contrived to 
reduce the cost of the fuel by economizing consumption, until it did 
not exceed the cost which he would have paid for fuel in England. 
The wages of skilled labour in America are at least double those paid 
in England; yet they contrive to sell tools, axes, spades, &c., and 
many agricultural implements in England, though both materials 
and wages are twice as dear with them as with us, and there is the 
cost of carriage besides. 

With evidence like this before us, we may well hesitate to accept 
the professorial dicta of so-called economists. They give us almost 
daily lectures based on the assumption that high wages inevitably 
imply dear goods and low profits. They assume that every shilling 
on the workman’s wages means a shilling of extra price. They warn 
the artisan in solemn strains that as they are the great consumers, 
they will have to pay back in more than equivalent prices every penny 
they earn in increased wages. And it is an axiom with some of these 
philosophers that every rise in wages is a fresh tax on British indus- 
try. Of course a rise in wages does not imply of necessity cheaper 
production ; but it is, in a healthy state of trade, perfectly compatible 
with it. In point of fact economy in production has a progress far 
more steady, constant, and silent, than any advance in wages. And it 
is pretty clear that wherever capital is equal to its mission, wherever 
it is doing a thriving and growing business, it is really, if silently, 
accumulating economies, that far outstrip even any rise of wages 
which our generation has seen. So far is it from being true that 
rising wages involve dearer products, that the law is quite the other 
way. In all productions where skill, machinery, and organized labour 
count for much—and these count for more in every step upwards 
in industrial progress—the true axiom would secm to be that whilst 
the wages tend to rise, the cost tends to diminish. The increased 
wages are in the long-run partly the effect and partly the cause of 
superior intelligence. And the superior intelligence is a necessary 
condition of economizing production. The things in which the cost 
is continually growing are not the products of organized industry, 
but the soil and its immediate proceeds. Land, house-room, animal 
food, and domestic service, are the articles in which prices may be 
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expected to rise. But the products of organized industry do not 
necessarily increase in cost, nor do the profits of the manufacturers 
diminish, even though the wages of the workmen they employ occa- 
sionally rise. It is very doubtful indeed if profits do not grow far 
more rapidly and continuously than wages. And there is abundant 
evidence for the position clearly and boldly stated by Mr. Brassey 
thus :—‘“ The daily wage is not the true measure of cost. The 
superior diligence, the skill and energy of the workmen, may and 
generally do largely compensate the employer who pays a higher rate 
of wages. Or again, when the superior qualities of the operations do 
not fully make up for the difference in wages, the high price of labour 
will generally lead to the use of labour-saving machinery, which 
would not have been adopted had labour been cheap.” Such is the 
lesson drawn from the honest study of those ledgers wherein are 
recorded the growth of one of the gigantic modern fortunes. 

To this first proposition—that the rate of wages affords no 
indication of the cost of production—Mr. Brassey adds a second, 
which is quite as significant. “Jt is equally true,” he says, 
“that the hours of work are no criterion of the amount of work 
performed.” Now this is very instructive, especially at the present 
time. Throughout the movement to substitute the day of nine 
hours for that of ten, the public instructors invariably assume 
that this is equivalent to a loss in productive power of 10 per 
cent. Nothing can be more utterly belied by facts. Mr. Brassey has 
accumulated instances from the experience of his firm, and from that 
of others, to the contrary. In order to complete the Trent Valley 
line successive shifts of men were employed, working eight hours 
each instead of ten hours. It was found that they did more work 
than the men working ten hours. On January 2, of this year, 
Messrs. Ransome & Co., who employ twelve hundred workmen, 
reduced the hours from fifty-eight and a half to fifty-four hours per 
week. They find no diminution in product; and, in certain kinds 
of piecework, it is increased 12 to 15 per cent. At one of the 
principal engineering works in the North, it is within the writer’s 
knowledge that after three months’ experience of the introduction of 
the nine-hour day, no difference in business could be ascertained 
from the books. MM. Dollfus, of Mulhausen, recently reduced the 
hours in their spinning works from twelve to eleven per day; and 
it was found that the shorter day produced 5 per cent. more work. 
It is perfectly clear that where the best work is done the hours are 
the shortest. The average day’s work in England is ten, on the 
Continent it is twelve, in Russia sometimes sixteen or seventeen. 
Yet it is calculated that two English mowers will do in a day the 
work of six Russian serfs. Russian factory operatives work seventy- 
five hours in the week, English only sixty; yet their work is about 
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one-fifth only of that of an English workman. In Oldenburg the 
hours of factory work are stated to be fourteen and a half hours. 
Yet only half the same weight of work is turned off as in an English 
factory, even under English overlookers, and much less under native 
overlookers. ‘Miners work on the average twelve hours a day in 
South Wales, and only seven hours in the North of England; yet 
the cost of getting coals in Aberdare is 25 per cent. more than in 
Northumberland.” As industry rises in the scale, more work can be 
done in shorter time; and the longer time is rather a disadvantage 
than again. One of the most powerful and skilful of workmen told 
the writer that a workman who could not tire himself out in eight 
hours, was not worth his salt. An ordinary clerk or accountant is 
usually employed seven or eight hours a day. It would be no real 
economy to work him for ten hours, even at the same rate of wages. 
The average professional man or merchant can get the best out of 
himself in six or seven hours. And until we get to the higher 
forms of intellectual force, nothing would be gained by stretching 
his day’s work over ten hours. 

Now, as we improve the organization of industry, the qualities 
we need in the workman become less those of a labourer, and 
more those of an educated assistant. The faculties called out 
by the highest forms of handicraft are already those of minute 
and sustained attention. A child can look to a few spindles; 
but to drive a mule with 2,200 spindles requires much the same 
care as is needed to keep a ledger. In fact, the higher grade of 
artisan is pretty much on a level with what we call the liberal 
occupations. We must come to get rid of the arbitrary line drawn 
above what are called manual trades. We must regard them, as 
the French workmen do, as being in their own way professions. 
But as the trades more and more acquire this character, and call out 
sustained tension of the intelligence, it becomes more and more 
necessary, even in an economical point of view, to concentrate that 
tension into a shorter time. Comte anticipated a time when the 
normal hours of toil were to be seven. Exactly along with that 
progress of industry towards a higher organization which was 
established in Mr. Brassey’s first proposition, we have that need for 
shorter hours which underlies his second proposition. If the more 
refined and scientific organization of production involves higher 
wages, it also involves shorter hours. For both greater resources 
and greater leisure are needed to raise the workman to his true point 
of efficiency. When we reach this stage, a reduction of hours, 
within due limits, may become a real saving in itself. For it may 
give the employer a workman of a higher order. 

The querulous prophecies over increased wages and reduced hours are 
therefore as false as they are selfish. When these changes come about 
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under natural conditions, they rather point to adoubleeconomy. Capital, 
in fact, is getting a far more valuable servant; if it were not so, it 
would not seek him; for there is always a supply of inferior servants ; 
and at the same time it is concentrating work into a shorter space. 
It may, of course, often happen that wages may be raised and hours 
reduced without adequate grounds, and capital and production suffer 
by the change. But it need not be so; and the normal course of 
industry upwards distinctly points to the contrary. Our pessimists 
may well study the proofs which Mr. Brassey offers for his axiom— 
that as wages are no test of the cost, so hours are no test of the 
amount, of actual production. 

It is singular that capital should not be more ready to avow this 
its pre-eminent power. This mysterious faculty it has to economize 
cost and time, is the true justification of the private capitalist. Here 
is the real answer to communism. In the abstract and on purely 
social grounds communism can make a plausible claim. But it is 
plainly unequal to the utmost economic organization of industry. 
We here learn how increased wages and increased leisure can be 
guaranteed to the workman only by the subtle progress of imper- 
ceptible economies, by the ceaseless effort to improve organization. 
The workings of this unseen, untiring power are as impalpable as 
those of genius; they require concentration of authority and 
thought as completely as the conduct of a campaign. It was said 
of Napoleon that he made his calculations, and then won his 
battles by half-an-hour. It is just by that saving of the half- 
hour, by the nice adjustment of minute details in a common design, 
that the great battles of industry are won. This is the function of 
the capitalist, and his raison d’étre. He can work up an esta- 
blishment of 5,000 men till they do the work of 8,000 or of 
10,000 men, and all by patient revision and economizing of their 
work. This cannot be done by a mere elected committee of 
workmen, any more than an army could be led and battles won by 
an elected committee. To effect it, requires a trained capitalist class. 
It is strange that in these days capitalists should have been so slow 
to put forward that which is in fact their highest claim to social 
utility. As the Frenchman said of Providence, if the capitalist did 
not exist, society would have had to invent him. 

The book before us contains itself a typical instance of this 
organizing instinct, this power of the capitalist to meet new conditions 
by fresh contrivances. It offers a suggestion to meet a growing 
difficulty in which the writer feels a keen interest. It has been 
shown how the growing organization of industry involves two 
tendencies corresponding and related to each other. The advancing 
economy of labour calls into play an ever larger proportion of 
machinery, manual appliance, and scientific organization. At the 
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same time the men required to work this improved system demand, 
and indeed need, shorter hours of labour. But here arises this 
difficulty. The new machinery, plant, and scientific staff grow 
continually more costly in proportion to the wages of the workmen. 
But they differ from the workmen in this. They do not need the 
same rest. On the contrary the prime cost of the plant is the 
principal one. And there is a point where machinery would cease 
to be profitable, if it were to stand idle too great a portion of the 
twenty-four hours. We have, therefore, here got a dilemma, the 
pressure of which is constantly growing. ‘To meet the growing cost- 
liness of machinery, it ought to be worked longer hours. But the 
men who are competent to work such machinery can only be obtained 
by reducing hours. Hence, doubtless, the desperate struggle which 
master builders and others have made against what is an inevitable 
change—the nine hours’ day instead of ten hours. It is not the 
loss of the men’s work, but the costly plant standing idle which they 
are thinking of. ‘Think of our yards and our machines standing 
still at four o’clock on a summevr’s afternoon !”’ cried a master builder 
in despair the other day. And it is beyond question a dilemma 
which threatens the onward progress of industry. At this point Mr. 
Brassey makes a suggestion which seems worthy of great attention. 
He says in such cases introduce the double-shift system. Have two 
sets of men in the day; and let them successively work the machines. 
For works of this class fall back on the eight-hour system. Work 
the plant sixteen hours, increasing the working day to that limit; 
and let each shift of workmen take only its eight hours. Thus the 
costly machinery and plant would be earning returns two-thirds of 
the twenty-four hours; and the men would be at work only one- 
third. It is of course obvious that there are serious objections to 
the double-shift system. These are carefully examined by Mr. 
Brassey; and it is plain that the experience he has collected finds no 
obstacle in them. As to the difficulties of supervision, risk to the 
machinery, and the like, in the double-shift system, it must be 
remembered that we have experience of it precisely in those 
industries in which supervision, watchfulness, and the unbroken work 
of the machinery, are most conspicuous. For instance, the entire 
marine service of the world is and always has been carried on, on the 
relay system. What can be successfully done in the microcosm of 
one of our ocean steamships, can be easily done in a forge or a build- 
ing yard. Railways throughout the world are more or less worked 
on the relay system. And though the cupidity of certain companies 
works switchmen sixteen hours, it is an economy as costly as it is 
cruel. The double-shift system for railways is a erying want, and an 
increasing practice. Large coal fields are worked on the three-shift 
system, or by three relays of eight hours each; others by two relays, 
the steam machinery, plant, and cattle being served by successive gangs 
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of workmen. Yet there is no relaxation of supervision or weakening 
of the organization in these cases. When we see complex industries 
so different in kind and so elaborate in their machinery successfully 
working under the relay system, the difficulties are not likely to prove 
very serious anywhere. The “half-time” system for children in 
factories never justified any of the predictions against its success. In 
fact the relay system cannot be seriously attacked as impracticable. 

It is obvious that it is not adapted to every kind of industry. In 
many kinds of labour there is not the need for rapid execution, and 
no very considerable use of plant or machinery. But in the grand 
forms of industry, when works are entirely produced under time 
contracts, and the organization is on the vastest and completest scale, 
the double-shift system seems singularly fit. In building a ship, a 
railway, a public building, in turning out rails, locomotives, or girders 
by a given date, time is the first element in the calculation. A 
thousand men cannot be put upon works built only to contain five 
hundred ; but with such a contract on hand, there is plenty of work 
for them if there were room. 

This appears to be the true solution of the difficulty which 
capital finds in utilising its costly apparatus. Whenever and 
wherever the short hours of human labour neutralise the economy of 
machinery, the answer is simple: adopt the relay system. Whenever 
it is applicable, an immense saving at once arises. The work of the 
machine would be increased 60 per cent., and production would be 
increased 60 per cent.; for the “works” would be active sixteen 
hours instead of ten. On the other hand, the workmen would gain 
20 per cent. of increased leisure, without any loss on production, 
but with an immense increase of it. It is not as if the body of work- 
men were a fixed number. It is an eminently elastic body. With 
our own vast reserves of surplus labour, and constant stream of emi- 
gration, there are large bodies of men who could be brought into 
employment, if their labour could only be economically applied. 
Contractors with great contracts on hand could often employ their 
men twenty-four hours of the day, if flesh and blood could stand it. 
To double the number of men would be no use under the present 
system, for they must double the amount of their plant, which they 
could not do, even if its cost were not important. They could easily 
employ a thousand men in place of five hundred, if they could get 
them usefully at work on the same plant and work. When a great 
contractor is “ busy,”’ he wants his men to work sixteen hours a day, 
and he sometimes forces them to do it. It does not pay him to take 
on more men at nine or ten hours a day. But at sixteen hours a day 
he could take on any number of men; and there are plenty of men 
to be taken. Only under the high pressure of modern industry, men 
at sixteen hours a day each are not economical. They cannot keep it 
up; and what is of more importance, they will not. On the contrary, 
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as business gets brisk, they want shorter and shorter hours. They 
are striking for nine, and talking about eight ; and they do this, just 
under that very “‘ buoyancy,” which makes sixteen hours per day as 
necessary as sunshine at harvest. 

It is at this point that the relay system steps in, and gives both 
parties what they want. It gives capital its sixteen hours’ day, the 
machinery and plant “ going” continuously. And it gives workmen 
their dream of an eight hours’ day. It almost doubles the powers of 
production, and makes the economy of adding one-third more to the 
profit of the whole dead plant. The problem of course is, to find if 
the eight hours per day could be given to the men without reducing 
their wages. Now, there is ground for the belief that, with an entire 
reorganization of labour, eight hours’ work might be made almost, or 
quite as valuable as ten hours’ work. Mr. Brassey’s firm, as we have 
seen, have with the double-shift system got more work out of the 
eight-hour men than out of the ten-hour men. It is not to be 
assumed that this can always be done. Yet the saving to be made 
in working plant sixteen hours a day, instead of nine or ten, is 
obviously enormous; and it is a growing amount as machinery and 
“plant” become more used. The problem is simply this :—-To make 
sixteen hours of human labour (say at ten shillings), together with 
sixteen hours of machine labour, as valuable as nine hours of human 
labour (say at five shillings), together with nine hours of machine 
labour. It is obvious that the solution of the question grows easier 
as machinery and appliances play a larger part in industry, and as 
their use is more and more economized, and labour more and more 
concentrated and organized. 

But the relay system, if it offers unlimited means to the “ great 
contract’ capitalists, offers as much to the workmen. It need not 
involve nightwork strictly so called. The sixteen hours’ day would be 
obtained by working from five a.m. to nine p.m. These are, in 
fact, the hours of some continental industries, and occasionally of 
English works. If two rests of half an hour each are allowed, one 
shift might work from five a.m. to half-past one p.m. The second 
shift from half-past one p.m. to ten p.m. And it is possible that the 
dinner hour could be dispensed with altogether. For both sets of 
workmen could take their dinners at home; the one, for instance, 
dining at midday, the other at two or three p.m. Thus, to say 
nothing of the increased home-life, the workman would economize 
by getting his principal meal with his family, and would save the 
cost of the tavern. 

Whether this system be immediately available we will not pre- 
tend to decide. The experience of a firm which has executed great 
works upon the system shows that it is not a mere theory. It is 
far from clear that industry is yet ripe for the enormous revolution 
and expansion which it implies. But it looks like the only con- 
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ceivable escape from a growing difficulty. The workmen claim and 
will continue to claim reduced hours of work. They will bring their 
hours down to those of the professional and mercantile classes, and 
they have a right todo so. In the meantime, capital cries out, and 
it does seem most justly, that to reduce the working hours of the 
machine is to make it unprofitable; and if machinery is to be 
beaten back, industry cannot progress. 

We may confidently hazard the prediction that the relay 
system in all the great mechanical organizations of industry is 
the real solution of the future. That which stands in the way 
of its introduction is clearly the reluctance of the employers 
to realise the shorter day to which workmen’s demands are tending. 
If they would frankly declare for the eight hours’ day as the men’s 
limit, it is the obvious expedient. As it is said here, “this is the 
true way to apply the exhaustible powers of man to the inexhaustible 
machine.” In other words, it is the economic justification of the 
workman’s demand for the eight hours’ day. 

There are other subjects of interest in the volume before us, but 
they need not be discussed ‘here: The object of this paper has 
been to notice only some on which new light would appear to be 
thrown by an experience rarely acquired, and still more rarely dis- 
closed. We have sought to point out only the proofs with which 
these pages teem of the infinite resources of capital, and the great 
mission of which, in worthy hands, it is capable. In these days, 
when governments and societies are shuddering at the growth of 
communism, when philanthropists and agitators are dabbling in 
many a form of diluted socialism, it is melancholy to see no rational 
assertion of the true function of capital. It retires for the most 
part within a grim resolve to do what it will with its own, or 
bursts out in spasmodic retaliation on all whom it suspects of 
hostility. The time has come when it must put forth both in prac- 
tice and in theory a real justification for its claims on society. It 
need not fear, as in its perplexity it seems half willing to do, that 
no such justification is at hand. It is amongst the first of socia 
axioms, that the free control over masses of capital by the hands of 
trained individuals is a condition of social progress of any high 
kind. The communist and socialist Utopias are as rotten in an 
economical as they are deficient in a moral sense. The true use of 
capital has a future both materially and socially superior. It can 
nourish a more highly organized society, whilst it can call out finer 
personal qualities. It has resources, tenacity, and foresight, as 
essential to the conduct of an industrial campaign, as a general is to 
a martial campaign. Like the qualities of a great general, its 
power seems a sort of inspiration, which nothing artificial can re- 
place. In industry, as in war, no council or combination of men 
can do the work of the one right man. In both, concentration of 
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responsibility and authority tell the same tale. Far from being 
further subdivided and controlled by a species of popular suffrage, 
the true future of capital is to be concentrated in larger and fewer 
masses than it is, and freed ever more and more from legal and 
material restraint ; and so far from receiving the mere inglorious 
toleration which now is all it asks, and which it now scarce openly 
dares to ask, the time may come when it can claim a chivalrous loy- 
alty in return for its knightly services. Then its paramount office 
in modern society will be not merely recognised, but honoured. But 
for this it must thoroughly realise to itself the social necessities on 
which it is based, and the public duties which it is called on to per- 
form. When it has done this, it will not need to meet fierce and 
perpetual attacks on its very right to exist. In those days co-opera- 
tion, and every other bastard form of socialism, will be forgotten as 
the clumsy efforts of a generation which had failed to understand 
even the problem that was set for it to solve; and communism will 
be remembered only as the pathetic but irrational Utopia of men who 
understood the problem, but defied its scientific conditions—a Utopia, 
it must be said, as untrue to human nature, as subversive of orderly 
society, even if as pure in its aspirations, as the Sermon on the 
Mount was once. 

Stranger things have come about than this, that capital, wearied 
out by the undying warfare which it is forced to wage for its exist- 
ence, should fall back on that great armoury of argument wherein 
its rank and office have been asserted by Auguste Comte. He, 
among modern philosophers who felt the deepest sympathy with 
the classes where communism is bred, and best understood the side 
by which it appealed to many of their noblest feelings, was assuredly 
also the philosopher who has worked out most patiently the funda- 
mental title of capital to social respect, and the radical incompetence 
of communism to realise progress. He it was, whom petulance not 
seldom ranks among socialists, who assigned the loftiest mission to 
capital, whilst for the first time he gave it a foundation at once 
scientific and religious. He built on a ground covered once either 
by the inhuman plutonomy of pedantic economists, or by the bene- 
volent impossibilities of anarchical Utopists. Petulant misrepresenta- 
tion is a fungus which springs in every soil, and lives its hour to- 
day as yesterday ; and positivism, which offers the first social refuta- 
tion of communism, must expect to be confounded with it in our 
day as in his. There is some satisfaction, therefore, though it be 
to little purpose, in insisting again on the contrary ; and the same 
pen which in these pages but recently protested against the right 
of wealth to maintain its orgy of enjoyment by wholesale massacre, 
may find a more congenial task in asserting, from the same prin- 
ciples and with unchanged aims, the legitimate titles of capital to 
social respect and practical power. FrepEric Harrison. 














ROUSSEAU AT LES CHARMETTES. 
A CHAPTER FROM A FORTHCOMING MonoGraru. 


Tue commonplace theory which the world takes for granted as to 
the relations of the sexes, makes the woman ever crave the power 
and guidance of her physically stronger mate; but even if this be a 
true account of the normal state, there is at any rate a kind of 
temperament among the many types of men in which it seems as if 
the elements of character remain mere futile and dispersive particles, 
until compelled into unity and organization by the creative shock of 
feminine influence. There are men, famous or obscure, whose lives 
might be divided into a number of epochs, each defined and presided 
over by the influence of a woman. For the inconstant such a calendar 
contains many divisions, for the constant it is brief and simple, but 
for both alike it marks the great decisive phases through which 
character has moved. 

Rousseau’s temperament was deeply marked by this special sort of 
susceptibility, in one of its least agreeable forms. His sentiment in 
this order was neither robustly and courageously animal, nor was it 
an intellectual demand for the bright and vivacious sympathies in 
which women sometimes excel; it had neither bold virility, nor that 
sociable energy which makes close emotional companionship an 
essential condition of freedom of faculty and completeness of work. 
There is a certain close and sickly air round all his dealings with 
women, and all his feeling for them. We seem to move not in the 
star-like radiance of love, nor even in the fiery blaze of lust, but 
among the humid heats of some unknown abode of things unwhole- 
some and unmanly. ‘I know a sentiment,” he writes, “which is 
perhaps less impetuous than love, but a thousand times more delicious, 
which scmetimes is joined to love, and which is very often apart from 
it. Nor is this sentiment friendship only; it is more voluptuous, 
more tender; I do not believe that any one of the same sex could be 
its object, at least I have been a friend, if ever man was, and I never 
felt this about any of my friends.”’ He admits that he can only 
describe this sentiment by its effects ; but our lives are mostly ruled by 
elements that defy definition, and in Rousseau’s case the sentiment 
which he could not describe was a paramount trait of his mental 
constitution. It was asa soft and voluptuous garment in which his 
imagination was cherished into activity, and protected against that 
outer air of reality which braces ordinary men, but benumbs and 
disintegrates the whole vital apparatus of such an organization as 

(1) Conf., Bk. iii, 177. 
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Rousseau’s. If he had been devoid of this feeling about women, his 
character might very possibly have remained sterile. That feeling 
was the complementary contribution, without which no fecundity. 

When he returned from his squalid Italian expedition in search of 
bread and a new religion, his mind was clouded with the vague desire, 
the sensual moodiness, which in such natures stains the threshold cf 
manhood. This unrest, with its mysterious torments and black 
delights, was banished, or at least soothed into a happier humour, 
by the influence of the curious person who is one of the strangest 
types to be found in the gallery of civilised women. 

A French writer in the eighteenth century, in a charming story 
which deals with a rather repulsive thread of action, in a tone that is 
graceful, simple, and pathetic, painted the portrait of a creature for 
whom no moralist with a reputation to lose can say a word, and 
whom we may, if we choose, fool ourselves by supposing to be with- 
out a counter-part in the better regulated world of real life, at any 
rate in modern times, but who, in spite of both these objections, is 
an interesting and not untouching figure to those who like to know 
all the many-webbed stuff out of which their brothers and sisters are 
made. The Manon Lescaut of the unfortunate abbé Prévost, kindly, 
bright, playful, tender, but devoid of the very germ of the idea of 
the virtue which is counted the sovereign recommendation of woman, 
helps us to understand Madame de Warens. Manon Lescaut is a 
prettier figure, because romance has fewer limitations than real life, 
but if we think of her in reading of Rousseau’s benefactress, the 
vision of the imaginary woman tends to soften our judgment of the 
actual one, as well as to enlighten our conception of a character that 
eludes the instruments of a commonplace analysis. 

She was born at Vevai in 1700; she married early, and early dis- 
agreed with her husband, from whom she eventually went away, 
abandoning family, religion, country, and means of subsistence, with 
all gaiety of heart. The King of Sardinia happened to be keeping 
his court at a small town on the southern shores of the lake of 
Geneva, and the conversion of Madame de Warens to Catholicism by 
the preaching of the Bishop of Annecy, gave a zest to the royal 
visit, as being a successful piece of sport in the great spiritual hunt 
which Savoy loved to pursue at the expense of the reformed church 
in Switzerland. The king, to mark his zeal for the faith of his 
house, conferred on the new convert a small pension for life; but as 
the tongues of the scandalous imputed a less pure motive for such 
generosity in a parsimonious prince, Madame de Warens removed 
from the court, and settled at Annecy. Her conversion was hardly 
more serious than Rousseau’s own, because seriousness was no con- 
dition of her intelligence on any of its sides or in any of its relations. 
She was extremely charitable to the poor, full of pity for all in 
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misfortune, easily moved to forgiveness of wrong or ingratitude ; 
careless, gay, open-hearted ; having, in a word, all the good qualities 
which spring in certain generous soils from human impulse, and 
hardly any of those which spring from reflection, or are implanted 
by the ordering of society. Her reason had been warped in her 
youth by an instructor of the devil’s stamp,’ who finding her attached 
to her husband and to her duties, always cold, argumentative, and 
impregnable on the side of the senses, attacked her by sophisms, 
and at last persuaded her that the union of the sexes is in itself 
a matter of the most perfect indifference, provided decorum of 
appearance is preserved, and the peace of mind of persons concerned 
not disturbed.” This execrable lesson, which greater and more un- 
selfish men held and propagated in grave books before the end of 
the century, took root in her mind, and, if we accept Rousseau’s 
explanation, did so the more easily as her temperament was cold, and 
thus corroborated the idea of the indifference of what public opinion 
and private passion usually concur in investing with such enormous 
weightiness. ‘I will even dare to say,” Rousseau declares, “that she 
only knew one true pleasure in the world, and that was to give pleasure 
to those whom she loved.”* He is at great pains to protest how 
compatible this coolness of temperament is with excessive sensibility 
of character; but neither ethological theory nor practical observation 
of men and women is at all hostile to what he is anxious to prove. 
The cardinal element of character is the speed at which its energies 
move; its rapidity or its steadiness, concentration or volatility ; 
whether the thought and feeling travel as quickly as light, or as 
slowly as sound. <A rapid and volatile constitution, like that of 
Madame de Warens, is inconsistent with ardent and glowing 
warmth, which belongs to the other sort, but it is essentially bound 
up with sensibility, or readiness of sympathetic answer to every cry 
from another soul. It is the slow, brooding, smouldering nature, 
like Rousseau’s own, in which you ought to seek the tropics. 

To bring the heavy artillery of moral reprobation to bear upon 
a poor soul like Madame de Warens is like denouncing the 
flagrant want of moral purpose in the busy moyements of ephemera. 
Her activity was incessant, but it ended in nothing better than debt, 
embarrassment, and confusion. She inherited from her father a 
taste for alchemy, and spent much time in search after secret elixirs 
and the like. ‘ Quacks taking advantage of her weakness, made 

(1) De Tavel, by name. Disorderly ideas as to the relations of the sexes began to 
appear in Switzerland along with the reformation of religion. In the sixteenth century 
& woman appeared at Geneva with the doctrine, that it is as inhuman and as unjustifiable 
to refuse the gratification of this appetite ina man, as to decline to give food and drink 
to the starving. (Picot’s Hist. de Genéve, vol. ii.) 


. (2) Conf., v. 342. Also ii. 83; and vi. 401. 
(3) Conf., v. 345. 
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themselves her master, constantly infested her, ruined her, and 
wasted, in the midst of furnaces and chemicals, her intelligence, her 
talents, and her charms, with which she might have been the delight 
of the best societies.”’ Perhaps, however, the too notorious 
vagrancy of her amours had at least as much to do with her failure 
to delight the best societies as her indiscreet passion for alchemy. 
Her person was attractive enough. “She had points of beauty,” 
says Rousseau, “ which last, because they reside rather in expression - 
than in feature. She had a tender and caressing air, a soft eye, a 
divine smile, light hair of uncommon beauty. . . You could not see 
a finer head, or bosom, finer arms and hands.”” Her portrait, which 
is still to be seen by those who will, answers very well to this verbal 
picture ; it presents a certain wondering cheerful looseness, an open- 
eyed readiness for such goods as cheerful gods should provide, and 
a multiplicity of gaily rounded outlines, which mark one for whom the 
rigours of a monogamous society might well prove a little grievous to be 
borne. She was full of tricks and whimsies. She could not endure 
the first smell of the soup and meats at dinner; when they were 
placed on the table, she nearly swooned, and her disgust lasted some 
time, until at the end of half an hour or so, she took her first 
morsel.” On the whole, if we accept the current standarc of sanity, 
Madame de Warens must be pronounced ever so little flighty ; but a 
monotonous world can afford to be lenient to the people with a slight 
craziness, provided only that it goes with hearty benevolence and 
cheerfulness, and goes without egoism or stupid vanity. 

This was the person within the sphere of whose attraction Rousseau 
was decisively brought in the autumn of 1729, and he remained, 
with certain breaks of vagabondage, linked by a close attachment to 
her until 1738. It was in many respects the truly formative portion 
of his life. He acquired during this time much of his knowledge of 
books, such as it was, and his principles of judging them. He saw 
much of the lives of the poor and of the world’s ways with them. 
Above all his ideal was revolutionized, and the recent dreams of 
Plutarchian heroism, of grandeur, of palaces, princesses, and a glorious 
career, were replaced by a new conception of blessedness of life, 
which never afterwards faded from his vision, and which has held a 
front place in the imagination of literary Europe ever since. The 
notions or aspirations which he had picked up from a few books, gave 
way to notions and aspirations which were suggested and shaped and 
fostered by the scenes of actual life into which he was thrown, and 
which found his character soft and pliant for their impression. In 
one way the new pictures of a future were as dissociated from the con- 
ditions of reality as the old had been, and the sensuous life of the 
happy valley in Savoy fitted a man as little to compose ideals for our 

(1) Conf., ii. 83. (2) Ibid., ii. 82. (3) Ibid., iii 179. See also 200. 
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gnarled and knotted world, as the mental life among the heroics of 
sentimental fiction had done. 

Rousseau’s delight in the spot where Madame de Warens lived at 
Annecy was the mark of the new ideal which circumstances were to 
engender in him, and after him to spread in many hearts. His 
room looked over gardens and a stream, and beyond them stretched 
a far landscape. ‘It was the first time since leaving Bossey that I 
had green before my windows. Always shut in by walls, I had 
nothing under my eye but house-tops and the dull grey of the 
streets. How moving and delicious this novelty was to me! It 
brightened all the tenderness of my disposition. I counted this land- 
scape among the kindnesses of my dear benefactress; it seemed as if 
she had brought it there expressly for me; I placed myself there in 
all peacefulness with her; she was present to me everywhere among 
the flowers and the verdure ; her charms and those of spring were all 
mingled together in my eyes. My heart, which had hitherto been 
stifled, found itself more open in this free space, and my sighs had 
more liberal vent among these orchard gardens.”* Madame de 
Warens was the semi-divine figuré who made the scene live, and 
gave it perfect and harmonious accent. He had neither transports 
nor desires by her side, but existed in a state of ravishing calm, 
enjoying without knowing what. “I could have passed my whole 
life and eternity itself in this way, without an instant of weariness. 
She is the only person with whom I never felt that dryness in con- 
versation, which turns the duty of keeping it up into a torment to 
me. Our intercourse was not so much conversation as an inex- 
haustible stream of chatter, which never came to an end until it was 
interrupted from without .... I only felt all the force of my 
attachment for her when she was out of my sight. So long asI could 
see her, I was merely happy and satisfied, but my disquiet in her 
absence went so far as to be painful . . . . I shall never forget how 
one holiday, while she was at Vespers, I went for a walk outside the 
town, my heart full of her image and of an eager desire to pass all 
my days by her side. I had sense enough to see that for the present 
this was impossible, and that the bliss which I relished so keenly must 
be brief. This gave to my musing a sadness which was still free 
from everything sombre, and which was moderated by pleasing 
hope. The sound of the bells, which has always moved me to a 
singular degree, the singing of the birds, the glory of the weather, 
the sweetness of the landscape, the scattered rustic dwellings in 
which my imagination placed our common home ;—all this so struck 
me with a vivid, tender, sad and touching impression, that I saw 
myself as in an ecstasy transported into the happy time and the 
happy place where my heart, possessed of all the felicity that could 

(1) Conf., iii. 177—8. 
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bring it delight; shared inexpressible joys, without even dreaming 
of the pleasures of sense.”’ * 

There was still, however, a space to be bridged between the doubt- 
ful now and this delicious future. The harshness of circumstance is 
ever interposing with a money question, and for a vagrant of eighteen 
the first problem is a problem of economics. Rousseau was submitted 
to the observation of a kinsman of Madame de Warens,” and his ver- 
dict corresponded with that of the notary at Geneva with whom, years 
before, Rousseau had first tried the critical art of making a living. 
He pronounced that in spite of an animated expression, the lad was, 
if not thoroughly inept, at least of very slender intelligence, without 
ideas, almost without attainments, very narrow in short in all 
respects, and that the honour of one day becoming a village priest 
was the highest piece of fortune to which he had any right to aspire.” 
So he was sent to the seminary, to learn Latin enough for the priestly 
offices. He began by conceiving a deadly antipathy to his instructor, 
whose appearance was displeasing to him. A second was found,‘ and 
the patient and obliging temper, the affectionate and sympathetic 
manner of his new teacher, made a great impression on the pupil, 
though the progress in intellectual acquirement was unsatisfactory in 
one case as in the other. It is characteristic of that subtle impres- 
sionableness to physical comeliness, which in ordinary natures is 
rapidly blurred by press of more urgent considerations, but which 
Rousseau’s strongly sensuous quality retained, that he should have 
remembered and thought worth mentioning years afterwards that 
the first of his two teachers at the seminary of Annecy had greasy 
black hair, a complexion as of gingerbread, and bristles in place of 
beard, while the second had the most touching expression he ever 
saw in his life, with fair hair and large blue eyes, and a glance and 
2 tone which made you feel that he was one of the band predestined 
from their birth to unhappy days. While at Turin, Rousseau had 
made the acquaintance of another sage and benevolent priest,” and 
uniting the two good men thirty years after, he conceived and drew 
the character of the Savoyard Vicar.® 

Shortly, the seminarists reported that, though not vicious, their 
pupil was not even good enough for a priest, so deficient was he in 
intellectual faculty. It was next decided to try music, and Rousseau 
ascended for a brief space into the seventh heaven of the arts. This 
was one of the intervals of his life of which he says that he recalls 
not only the times, places, persons, but all the surrounding objects, 
the temperature of the air, its odour, its colour, a certain local im- 
pression only felt there, and the memory of which stirs the old 
transports anew. He never forgot a certain air, because one Advent 

(1) Conf., iii. 181—8. (2) M. d’Aubonne. (8) Conf., iii. 192. 
(4) M. Gatier. '(5) M. Gaime. (5) Conf, iii. 204. 
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Sunday he heard it from his bed, being sung before daybreak on the 
steps of the cathedral; nor an old lame carpenter who played the 
counter-bass, and a fair little abbé who played the violin in ‘the 
choir.' Yet he was in so dreamy, absent, and distracted a state, that 
neither his good will nor his assiduity availed, and he could learn 
nothing, not even music. His teacher, one Le Maitre, belonged to 
that great class of -irregular and disorderly natures with which 
Rousseau’s destiny, in the shape of an irregular and disorderly tem- 
perament of his own, so constantly brought him into contact. He 
could not work without the inspiration of the wine cup, and thus his 
passion for his art landed him a sot. He took offence at a slight put 
upon him by the precentor of the cathedral, of which he was choir- 
master, and left Annecy in a furtive manner along with Rousseau, 
whom the too comprehensive solicitude of Madame de Warens 
dispatched to bear him company. They went together as far as 
Lyons, and here the unfortunate musician happened to fall into an 
epileptic fit in the street. Rousseau called for help, informed the 
crowd of the poor man’s-hotel, and then seizing a moment when no 
one was thinking about him, turmed the street corner, and finally 
disappeared, the musician being thus “abandoned by the only friend 
on whom he had a right to count.”” It thus appears that a man 
may be exquisitely moved by the sound of bells, the song of birds, 
the fairness of smiling gardens, and yet be capable all the time of 
leaving a friend lying senseless in the road in a strange place, with- 
out a qualm of misgiving. It is wonderful how many ugly and 
cruel actions are done by people with an extraordinary sense of the 
beauty and beneficence of nature. At the moment Rousseau only 
thought of getting back to Annecy and Madame de Warens. “ It is 
not,”’ he says in words of profound warning, which we verify in those 
two or three hours before the tardy dawn that swell into huge pur- 
gatorial cons, “it is not when we have just done a bad action, that 
it torments us ; it is when we recall it long after, for the memory of 
it cannot be put out.”’® 

When he made his way homewards again, he found to his surprise 
and dismay that his benefactress had left Annecy, and gone for an 
indefinite time to Paris. He never knew the secret of this sudden 
departure, for no man, he says, was ever so little curious as to the 
private affairs of his friends; his heart, wholly occupied with the 
present, filled its whole capacity and entire space with that, and 
except past pleasures, no empty corner was ever left for what was done 
with.* As it is impossible for us to know what Madame de Warens’s 
errand was upon, and as such knowledge would be futile even if it 
were attainable, we may profitably imitate Rousseau’s self-control. 

(1) Conf., iii. 209—10. (2) Tbid., iii, 217—22. (3) Ibid., iv. 227. 

(4) Ibid., iii. 224. 
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He says he was too young to take this desertion deeply to heart. 
Where he found subsistence we do not know. He was fascinated by 
a flashy French adventurer,’ in whose company he wasted many 
hours and the precious stuff of youthful opportunity. Then he 
accepted an invitation from a former waiting-woman of Madame de 
Warens to attend her home to Freiburg. On this expedition he paid 
an hour’s visit to his father, who had settled and re-married at Nyon. 
Returning from Freiburg, he came to Lausanne, where, with an 
audacity which may be taken for the first presage of mental dis- 
turbance, he undertook to teach music. “TI have already,” he says, 
“noted some moments of inconceivable delirium, in which I ceased 
to be myself. . . . Behold me now a teacher of singing, without 
knowing how to decypher an air. Without the least knowledge of 
composition, I boasted of my skill in it before all the world; and 
without ability to score the slenderest vaudeville, I gave myself out 
for a composer. Having been presented to M. de Treytorens, a pro- 
fessor of law, who loved music and gave concerts at his house, I 
insisted on giving him a specimen of my talent, and I set to work to 
compose a piece for his concert with as much effrontery as if I knew 
all about it.” ‘The performance came off duly, and the strange 
impostor conducted it with as much gravity as the profoundest master. 
Never since the beginning of opera had the like charivari greeted 
the ears of men.” Such an opening was fatal to all chance of scholars, 
but the friendly tavern-keeper who had first taken him in did not 
either hope or charity. ‘“ How is it,” Rousseau cried, many years after 
this, “‘ that having found so many good people in my youth, I find so 
few in my advanced life? Is their stock exhausted? No; but the 
class in which I have to seek them now is not the same as that in 
which I found them then. Among the common people, where great 
passions only speak at intervals, the sentiments of nature make them- 
selves heard oftener. In the higher ranks they are absolutely stifled, 
and under the mask of sentiment it is only interest or vanity that 
speaks.”” 

From Lausanne he went to Neuchatel, where he had more success, 
for, teaching others, he began himself to learn. But no success was 
marked enough to make him resist a vagrant chance, and one day in 
his rambles falling in with an archimandrite of the Greek church, 
who was traversing Europe in search of subscriptions for the restora- 
tion of the Holy Sepulchre, he at once attached himself to him in 
the capacity of interpreter. In this position he remained for a few 
weeks, until the French minister at Soleure took him away from the 
Greek monk, and dispatched him to Paris, where he was to be the 
attendant of a young officer. A few days in the famous city, which 
he now saw for the first time, and which disappointed his expecta- 

(1) One Venture de Villeneuve. (2) Conf., iv. 254—6. (3) Ibid., iv. 223. 
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tions just as the sea and all other wonders disappointed them,’ con- 
vinced him that here was not what he sought, and he again turned 
his face southwards in search of Madame de Warens and more 
familiar lands. 

The interval thus passed in roaming over the eastern face of 
France, and which we may date in the summer of 1732, was always 
counted by Rousseau among the happy epochs of his life, though the 
weeks may seem grievously wasted to a generation which limits its 
ideas of redeeming the time to the two pursuits of reading books or 
making money. Ie travelled alone and on foot from Soleure to 
Paris and from Paris back again to Lyons, and this was part of the 
training which served him in the stead of books. Scarcely any great 
writer since the revival of letters has been so little literary as 
Rousseau, so little indebted to literature for the most characteristic 
part of his work. He was formed by life; not by life in the sense of 
contact with great numbers of active and important persons, or with 
great numbers of persons of any kind, but in the rarer sense of free 
surrender to the plenitude of his own impressions. A world composed 
of such people, all dispensing with the inherited portion of human 
experience, and living independently on their own stock, would 
rapidly fall backward into dissolution ; but there is no more rash idea 
of the right composition of a society than this, which leads us to 
denounce a type of character, for no better reason than that if it 
were universal, society would go to pieces. There is very little 
danger of Rousseau’s type becoming common, unless lunar or other 
great physical influences arise to work a vast change in the cerebral 
constitution of the species. We may safely trust the superb vis 
inertie of human nature to ward off the peril of an eccentricity beyond 
bounds spreading too far. At present, however, it is enough, without 
going into the general question, to notice the particular fact that 
while the other great exponents of the eighteenth century move- 
ment, Hume, Voliaire, Diderot, were nourishing their natural strength 
of understanding by the study and practice of literature, Rousseau, 
the leader of a reaction against that movement, was wandering a 
beggar and an outcast, craving the rude fare of the peasant’s hut, 
knocking at roadside inns, and passing nights in caves and holes in 
the fields, or in the great desolate streets of towns. If such a life 
had been disagreeable to him, it would have lost all the significance 
which it now has for us. But where others would have found 
affliction, he had consolation, and where they would have lain 
desperate and squalid, he marched elate and struck the stars. 
“Never,” he says, “did I think so much, exist so much, be myself 
so much, as in the journeys I have made alone and on foot. Walking 


(1) The only object which ever surpassed his expectation was the Roman construction 
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has something about it which animates and enlivens my ideas. I 
ean hardly think while I am still; my body must be in motion, to 
move my mind. The sight of the country, the succession of agree- 
able views, open air, good appetite, the freedom of the alehouse, the 
absence of everything that could make me feel dependence, or recall 
me to my situation—all this sets my soul free, gives me a greater 
boldness of thought. I dispose as its sovereign lord of all nature ; 
my heart, wandering from object to object, mingles and is one with 
things that soothe it, wraps itself up in charming images, and is 
intoxicated with delicious sentiments. . . . Ideas comeas they please, 
not as I please: they do not come at all, or they come in a crowd, 
overwhelming me with their number and their force. . . . When I 
came to a place, I only thought of eating, and when I left it I only 
thought of walking. I felt that a new paradise awaited me at the 
door, and I thought of nothing but of going in search of it.” * 

Here again is a picture of one whom vagrancy assuredly did not 
degrade :—‘ I had not the least care for the future, and I awaited 
the answer [as to the return of Madame de Warens to Savoy], lying 
out in the open air, sleeping stretched out on the ground or on some 
wooden bench, as tranquilly as on a bed of roses. I remember passing 
one delicious night outside the town [Lyons], in a road which ran by 
the side of either the Rhone or the Sadne, I forget which of the 
two. Gardens raised on a terrace bordered the other side of the 
road. It had been very hot that day, and the evening was delightful ; 
the dew moistened the parched grass, the night was profoundly still, 
the air fresh without being cold; the sun after going down had left 
red vapours in the heaven, which turned the water into a rose colour ; 
the trees on the terrace sheltered nightingales answering one another. 
I went on in a sort of ecstasy, surrendering my heart and all my 
senses to the enjoyment of it all, and only sighing for regret that I 
was enjoying it alone. Absorbed in the sweetness of my musing, I 
prolonged my ramble far into the night, without perceiving that I 
was tired. At last I perceived it. I lay down voluptuously on 
the shelf of a niche or false doorway made in the wall of the terrace ; 
the canopy of my bed was formed by overarching tree-tops; a 
nightingale was perched exactly over my head, and I fell asleep to 
his singing. My slumber was delicious, my awaking still more 
delicious. It was broad day, and my opening eyes looked on sun 
and water and green things and an adorable landscape. I rose up, 
and gave myself a shake; I felt hungry, and started gaily for the 
town, resolved to expend on a good breakfast the two pieces of money 
which I still had left. I was in such joyful spirits that I went along 
the road singing lustily.” 

There is in this the free expansion of inner sympathy; the 

(1) Conf., iv. 279—80. (2) Conf., iv. 290—1. 
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natural sentiment spontaneously responding to all the delicious move- 
‘ment of the external world on its peaceful and harmonious side, just 
as if the world of many-hued social circumstances which man has 
made for himself did not exist. We are conscious of a full nervous 
elation which is not the product of literature, such as we have seen 
so many a time since, and which only found its expression in litera- 
ture in Rousseau’s case by accident; that is, he did not feel in order 
to write, but felt without any thought of writing. He dreamed at 
this time of many lofty destinies, among them that of a marshal of 
France, but the fame of authorship never entered into his dreams. 
When the time for authorship actually came, his work had all the 
benefit of the absence of self-consciousness, the disinterestedness, 
so to say, with which the first fresh impressions were suffered to rise 
in his mind. One other picture of this time is worth remembering, 
. as showing that Rousseau was not wholly blind to social circum- 
stances, and as illustrating, too, how it was that his way of dealing 
with social circumstances was so much more real and passionate, 
though so much less sagacious in some of its aspects, than the way 
of the other revolutionists of the century. One day, when he had 
lost himself in wandering in search of some site which he expected 
to find beautiful, he entered the house of a peasant, half dead with 
hunger and thirst. His entertainer offered him nothing more restor- 
ing than coarse barley bread and skimmed milk ; presently, however, 
after seeing what manner of guest he had, the worthy man descended 
by a small trap into his cellar, and brought up some good brown 
bread, some meat, and a bottle of wine, and an omelette was added 
afterwards. Presently he explained to the wondering Rousseau, who 
was a Swiss, and knew none of the mysteries of the French fise, that 
he hid away his wine on account of the duties, and his bread on 
account of the ¢ai//e, and declared that he would be a ruined man if 
they suspected that he was not dying of hunger. All this made an 
impression on Rousseau which he never forgot. ‘ Here,” he says, 
“was the germ of the inextinguishable hatred which afterwards 
grew up in my heart against the vexations that harass the common 
people, and against their oppressors. This man did not dare to eat 
the bread which he had won by the sweat of his brow, and only 
avoided ruin by showing the same misery as reigned around him.”* 
It was because he had thus seen the wrongs of the poor, not from 
without but from within, not as a pitying spectator but as of their 
company, that Rousseau by and by brought such fire to the attack 
upon the old order, and changed the blank practice of the elder 
philosophers into a deadly affair of ball and shell. The man who 
had been a servant, who had wanted bread, who knew the horrors of 
the midnight street,” who had slept in dens, who had been befriended 


(1) Conf., iv. 231—3. (2) Ibid., iv. 286. 
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by rough men and rougher women, who saw the goodness of hu- 
manity under their coarsest rudeness, and who above all never tried 
to shut these things out from his memory, but accepted them as the 
most interesting, the most touching, the most real, of all his experi- 
ences, might well be expected to penetrate to the root of the matter, 
and protest to the few who usurp literature and policy with their 
ideas, aspirations, interests, that it is not they but the many whose 
existence stirs the heart and fills the eye with the great prime ele- 
ments of the human lot. 

It was, then, sometime towards the middle of 1732 that Rousseau 
arrived at Chambéri, and finally took up his residence with Madame 
de Warens in the dullest and most sombre room of a dull and sombre 
house. She had procured him employment in connection with a land 
survey which the government of Charles Emmanuel ITI. was at that 
time executing. It was only temporary, and Rousseau’s function was 
no loftier than that of clerk, who had to copy and reduce arithmetical 
calculations." We may imagine how a youth fresh from nights under 
the summer sky would relish a daily eight hours of surly toil in a 
gloomy office, with a crowd of dirty and ill-smelling fellow-workers.” 
If Rousseau was ever oppressed by any set of circumstances, his 
method was invariable: he ran away from them. So now he threw 
up his post, and again tried to earn a little money by that musical 
instruction, of which we can never think without a certain association 
of the grotesque. Even here the virtues which make ordinary life a 
possible thing, were not his. “I was pleased at my lessons while 
there, but I did not like: being bound to be there, nor the fixing of an 
hour.” In time this experiment for a subsistence came to the same 
pale end as all the others. He next rushed to Besancon in search of 
the musical instruction which he wished to give to others, but his 
baggage was confiscated at the frontier, and he had to return.’ 
Finally he abandoned the attempt, and threw himself loyally upon 
the narrow resources of Madame de Warens, whom he assisted, 
though in a singularly indefinite way, in the transaction of her very 
indefinite and miscellaneous affairs,—if we are here, as so often, to 
give the name of affairs to a very rapid and heedless passage along a 
shabby road to ruin. 

The household at this time was on a highly remarkable footing. 
Madame de Warens was its head, and Claude Anet, gardener, butler, 
steward, was her factotum. This was a discreet person, of severe 
probity and few words, firm, thrifty and sage. The comprehensive 
principles of his mistress, of which we have already spoken, admitted 
him to the closest intimacy, and in due time, when Madame de 
Warens thought of the seductions which ensnare the feet of youth, 
Rousseau was delivered from them in an equivocal way by solicitous 


(1) Conf., iv. 300; v. 310. (2) v. 325. (3) Conf., v. 360—4 ; Corr., i. 21—4. 
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application of the same maxims of comprehension. ‘‘ Although Claude 
Anet was as young as she was, he was so mature and so grave, that 
he looked upon us as two children worthy of indulgence, and we both 
looked upon him as a respectable man, whose esteem it was our busi- 
ness to conciliate. Thus there grew up between us three a com- 
panionship, perhaps without another example like it upon earth. 
All our wishes, our cares, our hearts were in common; nothing seemed 
to pass outside our little circle. The habit of living together, and 
of living together exclusively, became so strong, that if at our meals 
one of the three was absent, or there came a fourth, all was thrown 
out ; and, for all our special relations, a ¢/te-d-téte was less sweet than 
a meeting of all three.”! Fate interfered to spoil this striking 
attempt after a new type of the family, developed on a polyandric 
base. For Claude Anet was seized with illness, a consequence of 
excessive fatigue in an alpine expedition in search of plants, and he 
came to his end.* In him Rousseau always believed that he lost the 
most solid friend he ever possessed, “a rare and estimable man, in 
whom nature served instead of education, and who nourished in 
obscure servitude all the virtues of great men.”* The day after his 
death, Rousseau was speaking of their lost friend to Madame de 
Warens with the liveliest and most sincere affliction, when suddenly 
in the midst of the conversation he remembered that he should inherit 
the poor man’s clothes, and particularly a handsome black coat. A 
reproachful tear from his Maman, as he always somewhat nauseously 
called Madame de Warens, extinguished the vile thought and washed 
away its last traces.* After all, those men and women are exception- 
ally happy, who have no such involuntary meanness of thought 
standing against themselves in that unwritten chapter of their lives, 
which even the most candid persons keep privately locked up in 
shamefast recollection. 

Rousseau’s health began to show signs of weakness. His breath 
became asthmatic, he had palpitations, he spat blood, and suffered 
from a slow feverishness, from which he never afterwards became 
entirely free. His mind was as feverish as his body, and the morbid 
broodings, which active life reduces to their lowest degree in most 
young men, were left to make full havoc along with the seven devils 
of idleness and vacuity. An instinct, which may flow from the 
unrecognised animal lying deep down in us all, suggested the way of 
return to wholesomeness. Rousseau prevailed upon Madamede Warens 
to leave the stifling streets for the fresh fields, and to deliver herself 
from the adventurers who made her their prey, by retreat to rural 
solitude. Les Charmettes, the modest farm-house to which they 

(1) Conf., v. 349—50. 

(2) Apparently in the summer of 1736, though the reference to the return of the 


French troops at the peace (Conf., v. 365), would place it in 1733. 
(3) Conf., v. 356. (4) Ibid., v. 356, 
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retired, still stands ; and the modern traveller, with a taste for reliev- 
ing an imagination strained by great historic monuments and secular 
landmarks, by the sight of spots associated with the passion and 
meditation of some far-shining teacher of men, may walk a short 
league from where the grey slate roofs of dull Chambéri bake in the 
sun, and ascending a gently mounting road, with high leafy bank 
on the right throwing cool shadows over his head, and a stream on 
the left making music at his fect, he sees an old red house-top rising 
lonely above the trees. The homes in which men have lived now 
and again lend themselves to the beholder’s subjective impression, and 
seem to be brooding in forlorn isolation like some life-wearied grey- 
beard over ancient and sorrow-stricken memories. At Les Charmettes 
a pitiful melancholy penetrates you. The supreme loveliness of the 
scene, the meadows, the orchard, the water-ways, the little vineyard 
with here and there a rose glowing crimson among the yellow stunted 
vines, the rust-red crag of the Nivolet lifted against the sky far across 
the broad valley ;—the contrast between all this peace, beauty, silence, 
and the diseased miserable life of the famous man who found a scanty 
span of paradise in the midst of it, touches the soul with a pathetic 
spell. We are for the moment lifted out of squalor, vagrancy and 
disorder, and seem to hear some of the harmonies which sounded to 
this perturbed spirit, soothing it, exalting it, and reaching those 
inmost vibrations which in truth make up all the short divine part of 
a man’s life.’ 

“No day passes,” he wrote the very year in which he died, “in 
which I do not recall with joy and tender effusion this single and 
brief time in my life, when I was fully myself, without mixture 
or hindrance, and when I may say in a true sense that I lived. I may 
almost say, like the prefect, when disgraced and proceeding to end 
his days tranquilly in the country, ‘I have passed seventy years on 
the earth, and I have lived seven of them.’ But for this brief and 
precious space, I should perhaps have remained uncertain about my- 
self; for during the rest of my life, I have been so agitated, tossed, 
plucked hither and thither by the passions of others, that, being 
nearly passive in a life so stormy, I should find it hard to distinguish 
what belonged to me in my own conduct, to that degree has harsh 
necessity weighed upon me. But during these few years I did what 

I wished to do, I was what I wished to be.’’? The secret of such rare 


(1) Rousseau’s description of Les Charmettes is at the end of the fifth book. The 
present proprietor keeps the house arranged as it used to be, and has gathered one or 
two memorials of its famous tenant, including his poor clavecin, his watch, and a por- 
trait in oil of Madame de Warens. In an outside wall, Hérault de Sechelles, when 
Commissioner from the Convention in the department of Mont Blanc, inserted a little 
white stone with two most lapidary stanzas inscribed upon it, about génte, solitude, fierté, 
gloire, vérité, envie, and the like. 

(2) Réveries, x. 386 (1778). 
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felicity is hardly to be described in words. It was the ease of a pro- 
foundly sensuous nature with every sense gratified and fascinated. 
Caressing and undivided affection within doors, all the sweetness and 
movement of nature without, solitude, freedom, and the busy idleness 
of life in gardens,—such were the conditions of Rousseau’s ideal state. 
“If my happiness,” he says, in language of singular felicity, ‘con- 
sisted in facts, actions, or words, I might then describe and represent 
it in some way; but how say what was neither said, nor done, nor 
even thought, but enjoyed, felt, without my being able to point to any 
other object of my happiness but this very feeling? I arose with the 
sun, and I was happy: I went out of doors, and I was happy: I saw 
Maman, and I was happy: I left her, and I was happy: I went 
among the woods and hills, I wandered about in the dells, I read, I 
was idle, I dug in the garden, I gathered fruit, I helped them indoors, 
and happiness followed me everywhere: it was‘not in any given thing, 
it was all in myself, and could never leave me for a single instant.’” 
This was a veritable garden of Eden, with the serpent in temporary 
quiescence, and we may count the man rare since the fall who has 
found such happiness in such conditions, and not less blessed that he 
israre. The fact that he was one of this chosen company, was among 
the foremost of the circumstances which made Rousseau seem to so 
many men in the eighteenth century as a spring of water in a thirsty 
land. 

All innocent and amiable things moved him. He used to 
spend hours together in taming pigeons, and he inspired them with 
such confidence that they would follow him about, and allow him to 
take them whenever he would; the moment he appeared in the 
garden, two or three of them would instantly settle on his arms or 
head.?_ The bees, too, gradually came to put the same trust in him,° 
and his whole life was surrounded with gentle companionship. He 
always began the day with the sun, walking on the high ridge 
above the slope on which the house lay, and going through his form 
of worship “ which did not consist in a vain moving of the lips, but 
in a sincere elevation of heart to the author of the tender nature 
whose beauties lay spread out before my eyes. This act passed 
rather in wonder and contemplation than in requests; and I always 
knew that with the dispenser of true blessings the best means of 
obtaining those which are needful for us, ts less to ask than to deserve 
them.”* These effusions may be taken for the beginning of the 
deistical reaction in the eighteenth century. While the truly 
scientific and progressive spirits were occupied in laborious prepara- 
tion for adding to human knowledge and systematizing it, Rousseau 
walked with his head in the clouds among gods, beneficent authors of 
nature, wise dispensers of blessings, and the like. God became the 


(1) Conf., vi. 393. (2) Conf., vi. 407. (3) vi. 418. (4) vi. 412. 
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highest known formula for sensuous expansion, the synthesis of all 
complacent emotions, and Rousseau filled up the measure of his 
delight by creating and invoking a supreme being to match with 
fine scenery and sunny gardens. We shall have a better occasion to 
mark the attributes of this important conception when we come to 
Emile, where it was launched in a panoply of resounding phrases, 
upon a Europe which was grown too strong for Christian dogma, and 
was not yet grown strong enough to rest in a provisional co-ordina- 
tion of the results of its own positive knowledge. Walking on the 
terrace at Les Charmettes, you are at the very birthplace of that 
particular Etre Supréme to whom Robespicrre offered the incense 
of an official festival. 

Sometimes the reading of a Jansenist book would make him un- 
happy, by the prominence into which it brought the displeasing idea 
of hell, and he used now and then to pass a miserable day in wondering 
whether this cruel destiny was his. Madame de Warens, whose 
softness of heart inspired her with a theology that ought to have 
satisfied a seraphic doctor, had abolished hell, but could not dispense 
with purgatory, because she did not know what to do with the souls 
of the wicked, being unable either to damn them or to install them 
among the good until they had been purified into goodness; and in 
truth, it must be confessed, says Rousseau, that alike in this world 
and the other, the wicked are extremely embarrassing.’ His own 
search after knowledge of his fate is well known. One day amusing 
himself in a characteristic manner by throwing stones at trees, he 
began to be tormented by fear of the eternal pit. He resolved to 
test his doom by throwing a stone at a particular tree; if he hit, 
then salvation; if he missed, then perdition. With a trembling 
hand and beating heart he threw, and as he had chosen a large tree, 
and was careful not to place himself too far away, all was well.” As 
a rule, however, in spite of the ugly phantoms of theology, he 
passed his days in a state of calm, and even when illness brought it 
into his head that he should soon know the future lot by more 
assured experiment, he still preserved a tranquillity which he justly 
qualifies as sensual. 

In thinking of Rousseau’s peculiar feeling for nature, which 
acquired such a decisive place in his character during his life at Les 
Charmettes, it is to be remembered that it was entirely devoid of 
that stormy and boisterous quality which has grown up in more 
modern literature, out of the violent attempt to press nature in her 
most awful moods into the service of the great revolt against a 
social and religious tradition that can no longer be endured. Of 
this revolt, Rousseau was a chief, and his passion for natural aspects 

(1) Conf., vi. 399. 


(2) Conf., vi. 424. Gocthe made a similar experiment: sec Mr. Lewes’s Life. 
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was connected with this attitude, but he did not seize those aspects 
which the writer of Manfred, for example, forced into an imputed 
sympathy with his own rebellion. Rousseau always loved nature 
best in her moods of quiescence and serenity, and in proportion as 
she lent herself to such moods in men. He liked rivulets better than 
rivers. He could not bear the sight of the sea, whose infertile bosom and 
blind restless tumblings filled him with melancholy. The ruins of a 
park affected him more than the ruins of castles.’ It is true that no 
plain, however beautiful, ever seemed so in his eyes, and that he 
required torrents, rocks, dark forests, mountains, and precipices ; * but 
this does not affect the fact that he never moralised appalling land- 
scape, as post-revolutionary writers have done, and that the hideous 
Alpine wastes which throw your puniest modern into a rapture, had 
no attraction for him. He could steep himself in nature without 
climbing fifteen thousand fect to find her. ‘Phe humble heights of 
the Jura, and the lovely points of the valley round Chambéri, sufficed 
to give him all the pleasure of which he was capable. In truth, 
aman cannot escape from his time, and Rousseau at least belonged to 
the eighteenth century in being devoid of the capacity for feeling 
awe, and the taste for objects inspiring it. Nature was a tender 
friend with softest bosom, and no sphinx with cruel enigma. “He 
felt neither terror, nor any sense of the littleness of man, nor of the 
mysteriousness of life, nor of the unseen forces which make us their 
sport, as he peered over the precipice and heard the water roaring 
at the bottom of it ; he only remained for hours enjoying the physical 
sensation of dizziness with which it turned his brain,® with a break now 
and again for hurling large stones and watching them roll and leap 
down into the torrent, with as little reflection and as little articulate 
emotion as if he had been a child. 

Just as it is convenient for purposes of classification to divide a 
man into body and soul, even when we believe the soul to be only a 
function of the body, so people talk of his intellectual side and his 
emotional side, his thinking quality and his feeling quality, though 
in fact and at the roots these qualities are not two but one, with 
temperament for the common substratum. During this period of his 
life the whole of Rousseau’s true force went into his feelings, and at 
all times feeling predominated over reflection, with many drawbacks 
and some advantages of a very critical kind for subsequent genera- 
tions of men. Nearly every one who came into contact with him in 
the way of testing his capacity for being instructed, pronounced him 
hopeless. He had several excellent opportunities of learning Latin, 


(1) Bernardin de Saint Pierre tells us all this, (ures (Ed. 1818), xii. 70, ete. 
(2) Conf., iv. 297. Sec also the description of the scenery of the Valais, in the 
Nouvelle Heéloise, Let. xxiii. 

(3) Conf., iv. 298. 
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especially at Turin in the house of Count Gouyon, and in the seminary 
at Annecy, and at Les Charmettes he did his best to teach himself, 
but without any better result than a very limited power of reading. 
In learning one rule, he forgot the last; he could never master the 
most clementary rules of versification ; he learnt and re-learnt twenty 
times the Kclogues of Virgil, but not a single word remained with 
him.’ Ile was absolutely without verbal memory, and he pronounces 
himself wholly incapable of learning anything from masters.” Madame 
de Warens tried to have him taught both dancing and fencing, but 
ho could never achieve a minuet, and after three months of instruction 
he was as clumsy and helpless with his foil as he had been on the first 
day.* Ie resolved to make himself a master at the chessboard ; he 
shut himself up in his room, and worked night and day with the 
books with indescribable effort, which covered many weeks, but on 
proceeding to the café to manifest his powers, he found that all the 
moves and combinations had got mixed up in his head, he saw nothing 
but clouds on the board, and as often as he repeated the experiment 
he only found himself weaker than before.4| Kven in music, for 
which he had a genuine passion and at which he worked hard, he never 
could acquire any facility at sight, and he was an inaccurate scorer, 
even when only copying the score of others.” 

“Two things,” he writes in an important passage, “nearly incom- 
patible, are united in me without my being able to think how ; an 
extremely ardent temperament, lively and impetuous passions, along 
with ideas that are very slow in coming to the birth, very embar- 
rassed, and which never arise until after the event. One would say 
that my heart and my intelligence do not belong to the same indi- 
vidual. . . . I feel all, and see nothing; I am carried away, but I 
am stupid. . . . This slowness of thinking united with such vivacity 
of feeling, possesses me not only in conversation, but when I am 
alone and working. My ideas arrange themselves in my head with 
incredible difficulty ; they circulate there in a dull way, and ferment 
until they agitate me, fill me with heat, and give me palpitations ; in 
the midst of this stir, I see nothing clearly, 1 could not write a single 
word, Insensibly this violent emotion grows still, the chaos is dis- 
entangled, everything falls into its place, but very slowly and after 
long and confused agitation.’”® 

So far from saying that his heart and intelligence belonged to two 
persons, we might have been quite sure, knowing his heart, that his 
intelligence must be exactly what he describes its process to have 
been. ‘The slow-burning ecstasy in which he knew himself at his 
height and was most conscious of fulness of life, was incompatible 
with the rapid and deliberate generation of ideas. The same soft 

(1) Conf, vi. 416, 122, ote., iii. 164, (2) iii. 203. (3) v. 347. 
(4) v. 883—4, (5) v. 318, 367; iv, 298, (6) iii, 192—3. 
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passivity, the same receptiveness, which made his emotions like the 
surface of a lake under sky and breeze, entered also into the working 
of his intellectual faculties; but it happens that in this region, in 
the attainment of knowledge, truth, definite thoughts, even receptive- 
ness implies a distinct and active energy, and hence the very quality 
of temperament which left him free and eager for sensuous impres- 
sions, seemed to muflle his intelligence in a certain opaque and 
resisting medium of -the indefinable kind that interposes between 
will and action ina dream, ILis rational part was fatally protected 
by a non-conducting envelope of sentiment, which intercepted clear 
ideas on their passage, and even cut off the direct and true impress 
of those objects and their relations, which are the material of clear 
ideas. He was no doubt right in his avowal that objects generally 
made less impression on him than the recollection of them ;' that he 
could see nothing of what was before his eyes, and had only his 
intelligence where his memories were concerned; and that of all 
that was said or done in his presence, he felt and penetrated 
nothing.” In other words, this is to say that his material of thought 
was not fact but image, and that when he plunged into reflection, he 
did not deal with the objects of reflection at first hand and in them- 
selves, but only with the reminiscences of objects which he had never 
wpproached in a spirit of deliberate and systematic observation, and 
with those reminiscences, moreover, suffused and saturated by the 
impalpable but most potent essences of a fermenting imagination. 
Instead of urgently secking truth with the patient energy, the 
wariness, and the conscience, with the sharpened instruments, the 
systematic apparatus, and the minute feelers and tentacles, of the 
genuine thinker and solid reasoner, he floated languidly on a 
summer tide of sensation, and captured premise and conclusion in a 
succession of swoons. It would be a mistake to contend that no 
work can be done for the world by this method, or that truth only 
comes to those who run after her with logical forceps. But one 
should always try to discover how a teacher of men came by his 
ideas, whether by careful toil, or by the easy bequest of generous 
phantasy. 

T'o give a zest to rural delight, and partly perhaps to satisfy the 
intellectual interest which must have been an instinct in one who 
became so consummate a master in the great and noble art of com- 
position, Rousseau, during the time when he lived with Madame de 
Warens, tried, as well as he knew how, to acquire a little knowledge 
of what fruit the cultivation of the mind of man had hitherto brought 
forth. According to his own account, it was Voltaire’s Letters on 
the English which first drew him seriously to study, and nothing 
which that illustrious man wrote at this time escaped him. — Ilis, 


(1) Conf., iv. 801 (2) iii 195 
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taste for Voltaire inspired him with the desire of writing with elegance, 
and of imitating “the fine and enchanting colour‘of Voltaire’s style’ 
—an object in which he cannot be held to have in the least succeeded, 
though he achieved a superb style of his own. He read an Intro- 
duction to the Sciences, by an oratorian father ;* then he took an 
Encyclopedia, and tried to learn all things together, until he changed 
his mind, and resolved to study subjects apart, which he found a 
better plan for one to whom long application was so fatiguing, that 
he could not with any effect occupy himself for half an hoe - any 
one matter, especially if following the ideas of another person.® He 
began his morning’s ‘work, adver an hour or two of dispersive 
chat, with the Port: -Royal Logic, Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding, Malebranche, Leibnitz, Descartes.*| He found these 
authors in a condition of such perpetual contradiction among them- 
selves, that he formed the chimerical design of reconciling them with 
one another. This was tedious, so he took up another method, on 
which he congratulated himself to the end of his life. It consisted in 
simply adopting and following the ideas of each author, without com- 
paring them either with one another or with those of other writers, 
and above all without any criticism of his own. Let me begin, 
he said, by collecting a store of ideas, true or false, but at any rate 
clear, until my head is well enough stocked to enable me to compare 
and choose. At the end of some years passed “in never thinking 
exactly except after other people, without reflecting so to speak, and 
almost without reasoning,” he found himself in a state to think for him- 
self. ‘In spite of beginning late to exercise my judicial faculty, I 
never found that it had lost its vigour, and when I came to publish 
my own ideas, I was hardly accused of being a servile disciple.” ° 
To that fairly credible account of the matter, one can only say that 
this mutually exclusive way of learning the thoughts of others and 
developing thoughts of your own is for an adult probably the most 
mischievous, where it is not the most impotent, fashion in which 
intellectual exercise can well be taken. It is exactly the use of the 
judicial faculty, criticising, comparing, and defining, which is indis- 
pensable for a student not only effectually to assimilate the ideas of a 
writer, but even for him to know what those ideas come to, and how 
much they are worth. And so, when he works at ideas of his own, 
a judicial faculty which has been kept studiously slumbering for some 
years, is not likely to revive in full strength without any preliminary 
training. Rousseau was a man of singular genius, and he set an ex- 
traordinary mark on Europe, but this mark would have been very 


(1) Conf., v. 372—8. 'The mistaken date assigned to the correspondence between 
Voltaire and Frederick is one of many instances how little we can trust the Confessions ~* 
for minute accuracy. 

(2) Conf, vi. 404. (3) vi. 409. 

(4) vi. 413. He adds a suspicious looking “ etcetera.” (5) vi. 414. 
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different if he had ever mastered any one system of thought, or if he 
had ever fully grasped what systematic thinking means. Instead of 
this, his debt to the men whom he read was a debt of piecemeal, and 
his obligation an obligation for fragments ; and this is perhaps the 
worst way of acquiring an intellectual lincage, for it leaves out the 
vital continuity of temper and method. It is a small thing to accept 
this or that of Locke’s notions upon education, or the origin of 
ideas, if you do not see the merit of his way of coming by his notions. 
In short, Rousseau has distinctions in abundance, but the distinction 
of knowing how to think, in the exact sense of that term, was hardly 
among them, and neither now nor at any other time did he go 
through any of that toilsome and vigorous intellectual preparation 
to which the ablest of his contemporaries, Diderot, Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, Turgot, Condorcet, Hume, and others, submitted them- 
selves. His comfortable view was that “ the sensible and interesting 
conversations of a woman of merit are more proper to form a young 
man, than all the pedantical philosophy of books.” ! 

It was their custom to return to Chambéri for the winter, and the 
day of their departure from Les Charmettes was always a day blurred 
aud tearful for Rousseau, who never left it without kissing the 
ground, the trees, the flowers, and who had to be torn away from it 
as froma loved companion. At the first melting of the winter snows 
they left their dungeon in Chambéri, and they never missed the 
earliest song of the nightingale.” Many a joyful day of summer 
peace remained vivid in Rousseau’s memory, and made a mixed 
heaven and hell for him, long years after, in the stifling dingy Paris 
street, and the raw and cheerless air of a Derbyshire winter.* “ We 
started early in the morning,” he says, describing one of these simple 
excursions, on the day of St. Louis, who was the unconscious patron 
saint of Madame de Warens, “together and alone; I proposed we 
should go and ramble about the side of the valley opposite to our own, 
which we had not yet visited. We had sent our provisions on before us, 
for we were to be out allday. We went from hill to hill, and wood to 
wood, sometimes in the sun and often in the shade, resting from 
time to time, and forgetting ourselves for whole hours; chatting 
about ourselves, our union, our dear lot, and offering unheard prayers 
that it might last. All seemed to conspire for the bliss of this day. 

Rain had fallen a short time before; there was no dust, and the 
little streams were full; a light fresh breeze stirred the leaves, the 
air was pure, the horizon without a cloud, and the same serenity 
reigned in the sky as in our own hearts. Our dinner was cooked 


(1) Conf., iv. 295. See also v. 346. 
(2) Conf., vi. 403,.406. 


(3) The first part of the Confessions was written at Wootton in Derbyshire, in the 
winter of 1766—7. 
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in a peasant’s cottage, and we shared it with his family. These 
Savoyards are such good souls! After dinner we sought shade 
under some tall trees, where, while I collected dry sticks for making 
our coffee, Maman amused herself by botanizing among the bushes,” 
and.the expedition ended in transports of tenderness and effusion." 
This is one of the days which the soul turns back to, when the 
misery that stalks after us all has seized it, and we are left to the 
sting and smart of the memory of irrecoverable things. 

He was resolved to bind himself to Madame de Warens with an 
unalterable fidelity for all the rest of his days; he would watch over 
her with all the dutiful and tender vigilance of a son, and she should 
be to him something dearer than mother or wife or sister. What 
actually befell was this. He was attacked by vapours, which he 
characterizes as the disorder of the happy. One symptom of his 
disease was the conviction, derived from the rash perusal of surgeons’ 
treatises, that he was suffering from a polypus in the heart. On the 
not very chivalrous principle that if he did not spend Madame de 
Warens’ money, he was only leaving it for adventurers and knaves,” 
he proceeded to Montpellier to consult the physicians, and took the 
money for his expenses out of his benefactress’s store, which was 
always slender because it was always open to any hand. While on 
the road, he fell into an intrigue with an obscene woman, who hap- 
pened to be his travelling companion for a space. In due time, the 
Montpellier doctor being unable to discover a disease, declared that 
the patient had none. The scenery was dull and unattractive,® which 
would have counterbalanced the weightiest prudential reasons with 
him at any time, and Rousseau debated whether he should keep tryst 
with his travelling companion, or return to Chambéri. Remorse, and 
that emptiness of pocket which is the iron key to many a deed of in- 
genuous-looking self-denial and Spartan virtue, directed him home- 
wards. Here he had a surprise, and perhaps learnt a lesson. He 
found installed in the house a personage whom he describes as tall, 
fair, noisy, coxcombical, flat-faced, flat-souled. Another triple 
alliance seemed a thing odious in the eyes of a man whom his 
travelling debauch had made a Pharisce for the hour. He protested, 
but Madame de Warens was a woman of principle, and declined to 
let Rousseau, who had profited by the doctrine of indifference, now 
set up in his own favour the contrary doctrine of a narrow and 
churlish partiality. So a short, delicious, and never-forgotten epi- 
sode came to an end: this pair who had known so much happiness 
together were happy together no more ; and the air became peopled 
for Rousseau with wan spectres of dead joys and fast-gathering cares. 

Epitor. 


(1) Conf, vi. 426, (2) v. 374. (3) Corr., i. 61, ete. 














THE INCREASING DIFFICULTIES OF TENANT-FARMERS, 
AND THEIR LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES. 


COMPENSATION FOR UNEXHAUSTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue general rise in the wages of farm labourers in consequence of 
the strike, which was the subject of a paper in the July number of 
this Review, cannot fail to give a new impetus to the agitation of 
those questions which relate to the inequalities and disabilities that 
oppress the tenant-farmers of Great Britain, and are indirectly 
injurious to the interests of the nation at large. There can be no 
doubt that of late years the difficulties of profitable farming have 
been steadily increasing. Rents have risen enormously during the 
last twenty years, and rates and taxes have advanced in proportion. 
On all sides the farmer has found his expenses rising, in spite of 
the advantages of improved implements and machinery, and the 
employment of steam to a limited extent. It is only by a larger 
outlay of capital, and a consequently increased return, that he has 
been able to farm ata profit. The yeomen and small tenant-farmers, 
men of little capital, have almost disappeared, and the process of 
improving them off the face of the agricultural world is still pro- 
gressing to its bitter end. Homestead after homestead has been 
deserted, and farm has been added to farm—a very unpleasing 
result of that inexorable principle, the survivgl of the fittest, by 
means of which even the cultivators of the soil are selected ; but a 
result which, not the laws of nature, but the bungling arrangements 
of human legislators have rendered inevitable. With regard to the 
yeomen, in most instances they have only disappeared as yeomen to 
reappear as tenant-farmers. By selling their farms, they have 
obtained capital enough to hire larger occupations. With a just 
system of land tenure, this would be a gain to them, because they 
may easily obtain a higher rate of interest on their capital than 
money invested in land will yield. Numbers of small occupiers, on 
the other hand, have disappeared as farmers altogether. Some have 
sunk to the position of farm bailiffs, and others may be heard of in 
the reports of the Agricultural Benevolent Institution. The chief 
vause of their failure has been the insufficiency of their capital for 
the extent of land which they occupied, a disproportion directly 
fostered by the injustice of the existing laws. A tenant with a 
small capital, having no security for high farming, is tempted to 
take more land than he can farm to the best advantage. Ile has no 
legal security which would warrant him in investing twenty pounds 
¥2 
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on one acre, ard so he invests it in four instead, the consequence being 
generally, in such cases, a more or less lingering progress to 
ruin, unless by a lucky commencement his profits are sufficient to 


bring the amount of his capital up to what is necessary for average. 
farming. 

llitherto, then, the farmers have met their increasing difficulties 
by higher farming, and those who have been unable to do this have, 
for the chief part, become embarrassed, whilst many have been 
ruined. But the expenses still go on increasing; and now that the 
wages of the labourers have advanced so considerably, and are likely 
still further to advance as the men become more intelligent, the 
increase of the farmer’s expenses will become more rapid than ever. 
Ilow is he to meet these accumulating difficulties? The reply 
obviously is, in the same way as he has met them before—namely, 
by better cultivation, -and, consequently, larger returns. But, 
before the tenant will be justified by prudence in increasing his 
outlay to a sufficient extent, he must have that security against what 
has aptly been termed confiscation, the absence of which is a monstrous 
disgrace to our legal system. 

The Irish Land Bill has happily removed a great portion of the 
evils under which the tenantry of Ireland were suffering, evils far 
greater in degree than those prevailing here, though similar in kind. 
We need a land bill for England and Scotland, and we need some- 
thing more. Even in Ireland there are evils connected with the 
land system yet to be removed. Complete security for the tenant’s 
capital is here, as it was in Ireland, the most important desideratum ; 
but there are other reforms needed. The great importance of 
removing as speedily as possible all hindrances to the most thorough 
cultivation of the land may be easily comprehended, if we accept as 
even proximately correct the often quoted statements of Lord Derby 
and the Karl of Leicester to the effect that the land of these islands 
does nof, produce more than half what might be obtained from it 
under the most favourable circumstances, and if we further take 
into consideration the estimate that the agricultural produce of the 
United Kingdom is now worth at least £200,000,000." 

For many years past, tenants’ grievances have been agitated with 
intermittent energy and chronic inefficiency. The tenant-farmers, 
as a class, have been quick to grumble, and slow to act. It must be 
admitted, too, that their strongest efforts have sometimes been mis- 
directed, and undeserving of success—as, for instance, their vain 
attempts to prevent the repeal of the iniquitous Corn Laws. But, 
unfortunately, for really needed reforms they have been not less 
impotent. Dispersed over «a wide tract of country, seldom meeting 


(1) Mr. Mechi estimates it at £183,000,000, but other authorities have given larger 
sums, varying from £200,000,000 to £250,000,000. 
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in any considerable numbers except for the transaction of business, 
and either ignorant of the true remedies for the ills which they 
suffered, or deficient in the courage necessary to apply them, they 
have long remained disorganized and comparatively powerless. The 
establishment of Chambers of agriculture has given to the farmers 
excellent means of combination; but they have to a very slight 
extent availed themselves of them up to the present time. Landlord 
influence in the chambers has been, and still is in many instances, over- 
whelming, and in many more it is too strong for the few courageous 
and independent tenants who do not fear to act against them. Not 
but that the true interests of landlords and tenants are, in the long 
run, identical, generally if not always. As a matter of fact, I 
cannot call to mind a single reform demanded by the British tenant- 
farmer that is antagonistic to the best interests of the landowners. 
Nevertheless, landowners are perhaps of all classes the one most 
averse to change. Their fear of any disturbance of the existing 
state of things is intense in proportion to its vagueness. Conscious, 
probably, that many of their existing privileges are based upon the 
mere shreds of feudal tyranny, they fear to admit any change, how- 
ever beneficial, lest it should lead to something else which they 
know not of. Thus they have been accustomed to oppose niany 
reforms, which, each by itself, they can scarcely fail to admit the 
benefit of. In taking this course, they only follow the examples of 
past possessors of undue power, but they are not on that account act- 
ing the less imprudently, as the warnings of history might teach them. 
It is, however, superfluous to remark that, at the present day, there 
is a large and increasing body of landowners to whom the above 
observations by no means apply—just and enlightened men, who do 
not hesitate to act fairly, and even generously, in spite of class 
prejudice, and who have a faith in the future not to be eclipsed by 
vague warnings, however dreadful. A few of these have recently 
offered, without any pressure, advantages of tenure quite in advance 
of what is customary, and others, in consideration of the advance of 
wages, have voluntarily come forward with liberal concessions. 
Unfortunately, the same vague dread of change which depresses 
a large body of the landowners, prevails to a considerable extent 
among the tenant-farmers. Many are conscious of holding good 
farms at low rents; and fearing that they may obtain less by reform 
than they now enjoy by a happy accident, they have not public 
virtue enough to assist in any agitation for the benefit of their class. 
Ignorance and prejudice prevent many more from pursuing the 
course which alone will lead to the removal of the evils from which 
they suffer. There is probably no class of men in the country more 
dependent than the tenant-farmers, simply because there is no class 
besides whose interests are so completely in the power of others. 
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The existing laws give power to the landowner to seize and appro- 
priate the property of a tenant. Badly as a large portion of the 
land is cultivated, there are few farmers who would not lose some- 
thing by a sudden expulsion from their farms, and the law, in the 
absence of contract, only requires six months’ notice. It is to the 
credit of the landlords of England and Scotland that this arbitrary 
and unjust power has not been exercised more frequently than it has 
been; but at what a terrible cost to the independence and public 
morality of the tenant the comparative immunity has been pre- 
served, none can tell. Happily, there now exists a growing body of 
agriculturists who are in a position to speak boldly on all questions 
relating to their calling, and who have the ability requisite to enable 
them to lead their brother farmers in an agitation against the 
abuses under which they alike suffer. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, not only to themselves, but also to the country at large, 
that the farmers should seriously consider which leaders they will 
follow. If from no other source, they may learn the benefit of com- 
bination from their own labourers. Should they fail to learn it, 
they will be placed between two fires. The landowners are practi- 
cally in combination already, and the labourers are rapidly 
becoming so. 

In the paper on the strike of the farm labourers, before referred 
to, I pointed out how the farmers might to some extent meet the rise 
of wages by the economy and more careful distribution of labour. 
If there had been space, it was my intention to refer also to those 
needed reforms of the laws relating to land and its occupancy, which 
it is the object of the present article to advocate. Since commencing 
to write this paper, my attention has been directed to an admirable 
article on the strike in Fraser’s Magazine for June. The writer 
of that article thinks that the farmers should willingly prepare them- 
selves to pay a large increase of wages to the labourers, and should 
look to the establishment of a just system of tenant-right, the 
repeal of the laws of primogeniture and entail, and the reform of the 
game laws, to provide that compensation, without which it is im- 
possible for them to meet this new and serious demand. A complete 
programme of the reforms which are needed should include, besides 
those just mentioned, the cheap and simple transfer of land, the 
repeal of the malt tax, and the equalisation of local taxation. To 
this list may be added for Scotland, the abolition of the law of 
hypothec. 

Resolutions in favour of most of the above enumerated reforms 
have recently been passed in many of the chambers of agriculture. 
With regard to the repeal of the laws of primogeniture and entail, 
the opinion of the tenantry is little known. Apparently they have 
not yet sufficiently considered the question in all its bearings. The 
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subject is extremely unpalatable to the landowners as a class, and 
its discussion in the chambers seems to have been quietly tabooed by 
landlord influence. It is, however, a striking fact, as denoting a 
sign of the times, and the progress of liberal opinions in the least. 
promising quarters, that in Essex, the county of the once boasted 
“Conservative Ten,” a resolution has recently been passed in the 
Chamber of Agriculture,’ advocating both the simplification of the 
transfer of land, and the repeal of primogeniture and entail. Mr. 
G. W. Latham, in a paper read before the Cheshire Chamber, a short 
time back, summed up his demands as follows :—‘“I have now gone 
through those laws relating to the land which I consider are hindrances 
to the thorough cultivation of the soil. I have asked for the abolition 
of the law of primogeniture and entail, for the destruction of the 
law of distress, for the enactment of a law of tenant-right, for the 
modification of the game and trespass laws, and some change in the 
plan of rating.” No resolution seems to have been moved, but the 
paper was apparently well received. But to the whole programme 
of land-law and land-tenure reform, it is impossible to do justice in 
a single article of ordinary length; and it is therefore necessary 
to leave what I hold to be comparatively the less important of .the 
items for future treatment, whilst devoting the remainder of this 
paper exclusively to the advocacy of that legislative establishment 
of a just system of tenant-right, which seems to me to be one of 
the most urgent reforms which our Parliament, in the present day, is 
called upon to consider. 

It iscommonly agreed that by far the most serious of the hindrances 
to the more efficient cultivation of the land in Great Britain is the 
insecurity of the tenant’s capital. Mr. Mill has said :—“ The land 
question in England is unlike the land question in Ireland; but the 
evils of the system are different in kind rather than inferior in degree. 
The land question in Ireland is a tenant’s question, and what the case 
principally requires is reform of the condition of tenure. The land 
question in England is mainly a labourer’s question, though the 
tenants also suffer deeply from the same causes which have reduced 
the labourers to their present state.” With all respect for Mr. Mill’s 
opinion, it appears to me that the land question in England and the 
land question in Ireland differ in degree rather than in kind. In 
England, the great difficulty is, as it was in Ireland, before the pass- 
ing of the Land Act, the insecurity of tenant’s capital; only, the 
abuses which arose out of that insecurity in Ireland were far more 
glaring than in England. The Irish tenant as a rule had made a 
larger proportion of the permanent improvements that had been 


(1) This resolution was carried, after an adjourned discussion, upon a paper read by 
Mr. W. Fowler, M.P., for voting and influencing votes upon which there had appa- 
rently been a whip-up of county magnates. 
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made, and the landlord a smaller proportion than in England. Works 
of drainage and reclamation that in England have usually been done 
in part by the landlords, had, with some exceptions, been carried 
out in Ireland by the tenants. Far more frequently than in England, 
the tenant in Ireland had transformed a barren bog into a fruitful 
field by his own unaided exertions, and by the expenditure of his 
little capital. Consequently, dispossession without compensation fer 
unexhausted improvements was a more glaring injustice to the latter 
country than in the former, and it was to an injustice that was far 
more frequently perpetrated by Irish than by English landlords. The 
Irish tenant, moreover, had less power and ability to protect himself 
than the richer and better educated English farmer. And beyond 
these differences in degree, there was another which may be said to 
be a difference in kind; namely, that the Irish tenant was possessed 
strongly by the belief that he had an inalienable right to cultivate 
the land which his fathers had cultivated before him, and the bitter- 
ness of ejection by one whom he regarded as a foreigner and an un- 
rightful possessor of the land of his country, was quite without its 
parallel on this side of the channel. 

On the other hand, it is equally true with regard to Great Britain 
as to Ireland, that “security of tenure is indispensable to enlist the 
self-interest of the occupier of land on the side of good cultivation, 
and this security cannot be trusted to the operation of contract, but 
must be provided by law.” Tenant-right has been advocated for 
many years in England, with so little result that it is foolish to hope 
to secure it without legislative interference. As long ago as 1848, 
when the Agricultural Customs Committee sat, an overwhelming mass 
of evidence was brought forward, in favour of the universal establish- 
ment of a complete system of tenant-right, in which compensation 
for unexhausted improvements should be included. Mr. T. Horley, 
of Leamington, in an able paper on Land Tenure, read before the 
Warwick Chamber of Agriculture, in January last—referring to the 
report of that Parliamentary Committee, which, as he remarks, took 
evidence from about fifty of the leading land-agents and farmers 
residing in about forty counties—quoted clause 13, which, alluding 
to compensation for unexhausted improvements, runs thus :—“ That 
the improvements above mentioned, which are very generally required 
throughout the country, and, in order to develop the full powers of 
the soil, are greatly promoted by this system of compensation, and 
therefore it is highly important that all difficulties should be removed 
which stand in the way of its extension, by the voluntary act of 
landlord and tenants.” ! In direct opposition to the declared opinions 
of the majority of the witnesses, the committee thought fit to depre- 


(1) “Digest of Evidence taken before Agricultural Customs Committee ;” compiled by 
William Shaw and Henry Corbet, p. 56. 
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cate legislative intervention, as the 14th clause shows. Still, in 
reference to the system of compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments, this clause of the report states“ That any attempt to make 
its general introduction compulsory would be met by great practical 
difficulties, and your committee rely for the general and successful 
adoption of the system on mutual arrangements between landlords 
and tenants.”' In commenting upon this clause, Mr. Horley perti- 
nently remarks :—‘ Twenty-four years have passed away since that 
was written, and how far has the system been extended? We find, 
on reference to our own experience, if we have visited these districts, 
that in the limited area where it is the custom of the country to pay 
for unexhausted improvements, and where security of tenure exists, 
the cultivation of the land is further ahead of other districts than it 
was at the time the committee sat, and that the system has very 
slightly extended. Yet we find the good understanding between 
owners and occupiers, which is so desirable, stronger in Lincolnshire, 
where this system has long been 2 custom almost more binding than 
law, than probably in any other gounty, the land in the highest state 
of cultivation, a thriving tenantry, and the labourers well cared for.” 
Thus we see that in spite of the very great success of the system 
where it has been voluntarily introduced, and has been in operation 
for a considerable period,’ and in spite of the strong recommendation 
of the committee in favour of its extension, it has not spread to any 
appreciable extent. Is it not then time that this system, which is 
productive only of good to those immediately concerned, and is be- 
sides a public benefit, should be made general and compulsory in 
Great Britain, as it has been made in Ireland ? 

To a small extent in England, and to a greater extent in Scotland, 
the custom of granting leases has afforded to those who have had the 
benefit of them, an advantage which comparatively few Irish tenants 
possessed. But leases without a system of compensation as a supple- 
ment, only provide for the liberal cultivation of the land during a 
portion of their term. As has been pointed out, even with the best 
of farmers, the first few years of a lease are occupied in bringing foul 
and exhausted land into good condition ; in the middle portion of the 
term that condition is preserved ; but during the last four years, at 
least, the tenant is compelled in justice to himself to endeavour to 
take all out of the land that he has put into it, unless he desires 
to make a handsome present to his landlord. Improvements 
of a permanent character are discontinued some years before 
the fourth from the termination of the lease, except in cases where 
there is an agreement for a renewal. Mr. G. W. Latham, in his 


(1) Digest, &c., p. 136. 
(2) Clause 4, in Report of the Committee of 1848, refers to the system as a “ modern 
usage.” The time and mode of its origination appears to be unknown. 
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paper on “ The Land Laws considered as Hindrances to the Thorough 
Cultivation of the Soil,” previously quoted from, said :—‘ Even 
under a lease of twenty-one years, it will take the first seven to bring 
the land to its highest state of fertility ; then for nine it will be kept 
in that state; and for the last five it will gradually be allowed to 
decline ; so that we have twelve lean years for nine fat ones; and, 
in cases of leases from year to year, the leanness will become 
chronic.” 

There are some people who profess to be satisfied with the existing 
absence of legal security for the tenant’s capital. They argue that 
there is practical security in the majority of tenancies. The land- 
lords of England and Scotland, they say, are generally disposed to 
act fairly, and even generously by their tenants; and they would 
leave it to the gradual influence of an improving public opinion to 
extend this happy relationship to all. They point to many of the 
large estates on which it is the rule, rather than the exception, for 
farms to pass from father to son, or to some more distant relation ; 
and they ask, what better security would you have than this, which 
rests on just and kindly feelings between man and man? If you 
disturb this happy relationship by legal enactments, they further 
contend, a keen commercial spirit will be certain to take its place, 
rents will rise, and landlords and tenants will become antagonists 
where they were friends. 

If all this were indisputable, it would be no answer whatever to 
the arguments in favour of legal’ security of tenure. In the first 
place, as has been previously remarked, no one knows at how great a 
cost to independence and public virtue these lengthened occupations 
have been maintained. It is certain that in thousands of instances 
the tenant-farmer has not been able to call his vote his own, and that 
in others, as far as the profession of a particular creed is concerned, 
he can scarcely have been considered entitled to call his soul his own. 
In this latter respect, no doubt, the spirit of the times is more 
tolerant than of old. He would be a bold man who, at the present 
day, should ostensibly turn a tenant out of his farm on account of a 
change of religious creed ; but a Dissenter applying for an occupation 
on some estates would probably find his chance of being accepted re- 
markably small even now. Many tenants too have had much to put 
up with, without daring to complain, in the way of the excessive 
preservation of game, and in various other ways they have had 
tamely to submit to wrong, annoyance, and petty tyranny, if they 
would avoid offending, and would continue to farm under their paternal 
landlords. The case has frequently been aggravated by harsh and 
overbearing agents, and the dual tyranny has then been sometimes 
too much even for the humblest tenant to endure. An imprudent 
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speech,’ a conscientious vote,” or even a hasty word, has been 
sufficient, in more cases than are generally known, to bring a six 
months’ notice to quit upon the head of the unlucky yearly tenant, 
who has consequently been mulcted in damages proportionate to the 
goodness of his farming. 

On many estates, no widows are allowed; and the consequence of 
this restriction has been, in many instances, that the improving 
tenant who has died before reaping tlie benefit of a liberal outlay of 
capital, has left his family impoverished, and the property rightfully 
belonging to the widow and orphans has gone into the pockets of 
the landlord. In other cases the landlord himself has died, and his 
successor has appropriated the property invested in the soil by im- 
proving tenants, by a large increase of their rents. Thus, it is 
obvious, that if all existing landowners and agents were the most 
just and liberal of men, tenants from year to year would still have 
but a hazardous security for their outlay, in the shape of any im- 
provement that will not yield an immediate return. Under these 
circumstances, it is natural that but little enterprise should be 
exhibited. The yearly tenant, as a rule, pursues what may be 
termed a hand-to-mouth system of farming. Any outlay which he 
makes beyond a fair preparation for the next crop, is simply a 
speculation. He may reap the benefit of it, or he may not. Grant 
that the chances are greatly in his favour, it is a speculation still. 
Can it be wondered at, then, that yearly tenants hazard their stakes 
meagrely and cautiously in this great game of chance ? 

It is commonly argued that the landowner is the man who should 
make all permanent improvements on his estate, and that good land- 
lords are willing to assist, at any rate.* In this case, assistance is 
not enough. In the absence of a lease, the landlord is the only man 
who has any security for permanent improvements, and he should 


(1) The case of Mr, Hope, of Fenton Barns, who has recently been turned out of a 
farm long occupied and improved by himself and his ancestors, has called forth quite a 
national expression of indignation. Many have, however, been greater sufferers 
than Mr. Hope, because less able to endure a loss. It would be interesting to ascertain the 
amount of Mr. Hope’s property that has been legally confiscated by means of his eviction. 
It is only fair to state that Mr. Hamilton, the landlord, has contradicted the common 
impression that political differences between himself and his tenant caused the dismissal 
of the latter. However this may be, the loss to Mr. Hope of the property left in the 
land of his late landlord, is none the less. Few tenants have ever been considered to be 
more secure in their holdings than Mr. Hope was supposed to be, and his case shows 
how absurd it is to rely on anything less certain than the law of the land to secure to 
them property which is.theirs by moral right. 

(2) At the last annual meeting of the Dumfriesshire Liberal Registration Association, 
attention was called to several recent cases of tenants being turned out of their farms 
on account of their political opinions. One farmer, who had voted for Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, received the first intimation that he would not be allowed to continue in his 
farm, after the termination of his lease, from a public advertisement, which stated that 
“the present tenant is not to be an offerer.”’ 
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therefore pay the whole expense, charging the tenant with interest. 
But how often is this done? On how many estates in the country 
is the owner able and willing to invest as much as an enterprising 
tenant knows will be remunerative? And besides the improvements 
commonly called permanent, there are many others that are per- 
manent to a limited extent—such as a large consumption of cake, 
heavy dressings of manure, deep and costly cultivation by steam, &c., 
which landlords seldom think of paying for. Under a just system 
of tenant-right established by law, it would be of comparatively little 
consequence whether the permanent improvements were made by 
owners or by occupiers. In either case, the investor would have 
security for his outlay, landlord and tenant would both be benefited, 
and the world would be the richer by an increased production. 

The tenant-right system that has been for many years in operation 
in Lincolnshire, and which has been productive of such obviously 
beneficial results to all concerned, will be some guide in the con- 
struction of a national tenant-right bill, although some important 
variations and additions will be necessary. In May last, Mr. Alfred 
Cole, of Long Sutton, contributed a summary of the Lincolnshire 
customs to the Chamber of Agriculture Journal. Some of the most 
important provisions Mr. Cole states thus :—‘“ Yearly holdings, at 
six months’ notice to quit, are the rule, and leases the exception ; 
and where there is no contract to the contrary, custom allows the 
outgoing-tenant compensation for unexhausted improvements.” Now 
there is no valid reason why leases and tenant-right should not go 
together, a plan advocated by Sir John Pakington at a recent mect- 
ing of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, hereafter to be referred 
to. Although tenant-right without a lease is preferable to a lease 
without tenant-right, a combination of the two is still more desirable. 
A tenant would find it to his interest to improve his farm, held on a 
yearly tenancy with security of compensation ; but he would pro- 
bably effect still greater improvements if he had a lease with the 
same security. With regard to the stipulation that compensation 
should be given only “where there is no contract to the contrary,” 
the common interest demands that it should be struck out. Land is 
to so great an extent a monopoly in this country, that to allow the 
power of evading compensation by contract, is to leave the option of 
giving it too much in the hands of the landowners. ‘The interest of 
the nation demands that a farmer should not be able to hire land 
under such conditions that he cannot do full justice to it without 
serious risk of loss. But to return to the Lincolnshire conditions :— 
“‘ Sheds, barns, and other buildings, if of wood or other construction, 
placed upon brick or stone in such a way as not to be attached to 
the freehold, are allowed for at their full value. Structures of brick 
or stone, being irremovable by the tenant, are the property of the 
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landlord, unless erected with his consent in writing.” This distine- 
tion should be abolished, and all buildings erected by the tenant, 
that are considered by the valuers or their umpire to be improve- 
ments, should be paid for at their full value; whilst any buildings, 
not held to be improvements to the farm, should not be allowed for; 
but the tenant should be allowed to remove them, restoring the site, 
if required, to its original condition. 

“ Reclamations and enclosures belong to the proprietor of the 
estate, unless by special agreement. But in the case of new land 
being made by the filling up of ponds, ditches, creeks, &c., the tenant 
is allowed for the labour in carting, &c., during the last year.” 
The compensation here seems utterly insufficient. Why should 
not the tenant be allowed the full amount which by reclamation, &c., 
he has added to the value of the estate ? 

“Fences and ditches the tenant is bound to keep up; therefore no 
allowance is made for any expense he may have bestowed upon them, 
nor is he compensated for planting new quick hedges. But in case 
of default in necessary maintenance of fences and drains, damage for 
dilapidation arises against him.’ -Here the obvious question is, if no 
compensation is allowed for improvement, is it fair to charge for 
deterioration ? ; 

“ Underdraining with pipe-tiles is allowed for on this principle— 
if the cost of the pipes and the whole of the haulage and labour are 
borne by the occupier, the total outlay is extended over seven years ; 
whereas, if the pipes are found by the landlord, the cost of haulage 
and labour incurred by the tenant is spread over four or five years, 
generally the latter period. Some few valuers, however, do not 
allow anything at all for under-drainage.” 

Ilere, again, the compensation is strikingly insufficient. The 
benefit of under-draining, if it is well done, is considered to last for 
twenty years or more, according to the nature of the soil. Therefore 
to allow for seven years only is very meagre compensation ; whilst 
to allow nothing at all, is simply abominable. 

“For liming, marling, or chalking land, repayment is allowed for 
material, carriage, and labour, on the assumption that five to seven 
years exhausts the benefit.” 

The allowance in this case is also inadequate. 

Into the allowances for unexhausted manuring and arts of 
husbandry it would be tedious to enter in detail. They appear 
to be on the whole just, though there are some unaccountable 
stipulations. 

On the whole, the Lincolnshire tenant-right customs do not suffi- 
ciently mect the increasing difficulties of the tenant-farmers ; and to 
the same extent they fail to give the necessary guarantee to the 
nation, that «ll hindrances to thoroughly efficient agriculture shall 
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be removed. Yet the’ Lincolnshire system is generally acknowledged 
to be by far the best that exists in Great Britain, 

The Ulster tenant-right customs differ from those prevalent in 
Lincolnshire chiefly in this important respect, that in the former, and , 
not in the latter, the principle of compensation for disturbance of 
tenure is recognised, and is provided for by the payment by the in- 
coming tenant of a considerable sum for the “ good-will” of a farm. 
This distinction fairly represents the difference which exists between 
the demands which British occupiers make, and those which were 
made by and conceded to Irish tenants. English and Scotch farmers 
do not dispute the right of landowners to get rid of their tenants 
when they think fit, although a capricious and unreasonable dis- 
turbance of an occupancy would, of course, be regarded by them as 
disreputable on the part of a landlord. An ungenerous exercise of 
legal powers is always condemned by the strong voice of public 
opinion, as we have seen in the case of Mr. Hope. With compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements established by law, a tenant ousted 
from an occupation without reasonable excuse would doubtless feel 
agerieved as a man, but he would have ne complaint to make as a 
tenant. 

The custom of payment for the good-will of a farm is by no means 
one for imitation. It cripples the resources of an incoming tenant, 
without giving him any compensating advantage. If he only gets 
the same money on leaving which he pays on entering, he actually 
loses the compound interest of the sum that he has paid for good- 
will. On the other hand, money paid for improvements actually 
made, either directly to the outgoing tenant, or indirectly to the 
landlord, in the shape of an advanced rent, is a remunerative invest- 
ment that brings a speedy return. 

The Central Chamber of Agriculture has recently commenced to 
agitate the question of compensation for unexhausted improvements. 
At a meeting, held on June 2nd, the following resolutions, prepared 
by the Business Committee after considering the resolutions sent up 
by twenty-six provincial chambers (which were said to be very 
conflicting), were brought before the body of the council for 
discussion :— 


1. ‘*That this Council considers it necessary for the proper security of capital 
engaged in husbandry that, in the absence of a lease or agreement to the con- 
trary, the outgoing tenant should be entitled to compensation from the land- 
lord or incoming tenant for the unexhausted value of his improvements— 
subject to previous consent of the owner with respect to drainage, reclamation, 
and other improvements of a permanent character; and that, at the same time, 
the landlord should be paid by such outgoing tenant for dilapidation and 
deteriorations, the amounts respectively duc to be determined by valuation.” 

2. ‘*That, in the opinion of this Council, it is desirable that schedules of 
allowances adapted to different districts should be framed for the guidance of 
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arbitrators, and that committees of the Chambers of Agriculture, or, in their 
absence, local committees, including landowners, tenants, and valuers, should 
be appointed to prepare such schedules.” 

3. ‘That this Council, while deprecating legislative interference with freedom 
of contract, considers that a change is required in the existing law of tenancy, 
so that the letting and hiring of agricultural land, as well on entailed as on 
other estates, shall be subject to at least twelve months’ notice to quit.” 

Only the first-resolution was then discussed, and the further con- 
sideration of the question was adjourned till the November meeting of 
the Chamber, in order to give time for the provincial Chambers through- 
out the-country to send in their reports. A somewhat ludicrous 
tenderness as to the recommendations of legislative interference was 
displayed by some of the farmers who took part in the discussion. 
Mr. Masfen, a delegate from the Staffordshire Chamber, who intro- 
duced the first resolution, wished to try what could be done by 
voluntary arrangement, before appealing to Parliament for a compul- 
sory enactment. It was also stated that the members of the Business 
Committee were, on the whole, unfavourable to legislative interfer- 
ence. With respect to this gingerly treatment of what was evidently 
supposed to be a touchy question, Mr. C. 8. Read, M.P., with 
well-timed sarcasm, said :—‘‘ He was sure that the landlords present 
must be charmed and delighted to see how very sensitive the tenant- 
farmers were upon the question of interference between landlord and 
tenant by legislative enactment.” He further observed that—“ He 
should.-much prefer instead of saying in the resolution, in the 
absence of a lease or agreement to the contrary, that in all yearly 
agreements those things should be paid for. * * * Why should they 
be afraid of legislative interference ? Every Act of Parliament was 
an interference between somebody and somebody else. If he were 
to agree to let another man murder him, would the law allow it to 
be said that he had contracted himself out of the law? If landlords 
desired to rob their tenants by turning them out without compensa- 
tion, the legislature could not do better than pass a resolution that 
the tenant should be paid for his unexhausted improvements.” 
Colonel Brise, M.P., a conservative and a landowner, described the 
resolution as a “ milk and water” one, but differed from Mr. Read 
with regard to the opinion expressed by that gentleman, that com- 
pensation‘should be allowed for all improvements, whether done with 
the consent of the landlord or not. Colonel Brise further remarked 
that—‘ Those who had read the report of the evidence given before 
the Tenant Right Committee, in 1848, must have arrived at this con- 
clusion, that every gentleman who gave his evidence before that select 
committee, unless he was mistaken,’ was in favour of legislative inter- 
ference, and, although the report of the committee did not recommend 
legislative interference, he felt convinced that if a committee were to sit 


(1) There were a few exceptions. 
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now, the report of that committee would be very different from what 
it was in 1848, because the circumstances were so entirely changed.” 
Mr. Corrance, M.P., and the majority of the other speakers, also 
spoke in favour of legislative interference. 

Sir John Pakington, speaking “as a landlord,” said :—‘“I have 
no right to expect that my farms shall be cultivated to the greatest 
advantage unless I put the occupier in a position to make the most 
of his capital. The reason why I think a lease is preferable (to a 
yearly tenancy) is this, that, partly judging by theory, and partly 
from my own practical experience, I do think that a farmer sets about 
his farming with more energy and more vigour, and feels more inde- 
pendence, if he is holding under a lease than if he is holding under 
a yearly tenancy; and however good tenant-right may be under a 
yearly tenancy, he may still be subjected to be dispossessed of his 
farm, subject to the arrangement of the tenant-right. But I am 
rather disposed to go a step further, and ask why, under a well- 
regulated system of land tenure, we should not allow leases and 
tenant-right to go together.” 

Mr. H. Biddel feared that “If they suggested any point for the 
legislature to take up, they would offend many parties. On the 
other hand, if they put forward anything to take the place of the 
present customs, they must remember that a custom was not the 
result of a conclave or experience of the best men, and settled in a 
short time, but it was the result of long practice and convenience.” 
This remark, whether Mr. Biddel intended it to be so or not, contains 
a forcible argument against leaving compensation to be established 
by voluntary custom. Before a custom can have the force of law, it 
must have existed long enough to be what is termed “ beyond legal 
memory,” a period defined by Mr. James Stewart, a barrister who 
was examined by the committee of 1848, to be about twenty years. 
In the mean time, “ felonious landlords ” would have every opportu- 
nity, as heretofore, of continuing their acts of confiscation. 

The following excellent amendment to the first resolution was 
moved by Mr. D. Long, of the Gloucestershire Chamber :— 

“That this Council consider it necessary for the proper security 
of tenants’ capital engaged in husbandry, and for the production of 
the greatest possible amount of home-grown food for the people, that 
the outgoing tenant should be entitled by legislative enactment to 
compensation from the landlord, or incoming tenant, for the value of 
his unexhausted improvements, such value to be ascertained by 
valuation in the usual way.” This amendment met with considerable 
support, but was not put to the vote, on account of the motion for 
adjournment being carried. 

The adjournment will give the tenant-farmers of England an 
opportunity of declaring their views upon this important question. 
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It is earnestly to be hoped that they will listen to no timid and half- 
hearted counsels. The time has come when, with unanimity and 
courage, they may secure the speedy redress of the gross wrongs they 
have so long suffered. Let them flock to the Chambers, and declare, 
by the voice of an immense majority, the necessity of legislative © 
interference, and their right to compensation for all real improvements 
effected by them, with or without the consent of their landlords. 
Although some of the landowners, who spoke in the Central Chamber 
meeting, were in favour of legislative interference, it is to be feared 
that the majority of their class will be less liberal in this respect, 
and that in many of the Chambers they will exercise their utmost 
influence in opposition to it. Nevertheless, the tenants in every 
Chamber are, of course, in an immense majority, and it will be their 
fault and their lasting disgrace, if they allow themselves to be scared 
from a firmly pronounced and definite declaration of their just 
demands. It would be strange indeed, if, on this question, the 
farmers of England should prove themselves to have retrograded 
since 1848. A large majority of the valuers and farmers examined 
before the Committee which then sat, declared for the absolute 
necessity of legislative interference; and many of them insisted 
that the law should be so framed as to over-rule any private 
agreement to the contrary. Even in Lincolnshire, Mr. T. C. 
Beasely considered that the tenantry required the principle of 
compensation to ‘be enforced by law, the custom being uncertain. If 
the Committee had acted upon these forcible recommendations, 
instead of reporting in direct opposition to them, we should pro- 
bably have had a satisfactory settlement of the question many years 
ago. But the circumstances of the present time render the reform 
demanded much more urgent than it was in 1848. There is, to say 
the least, a possibility of a serious crisis in agricultural interests, 
which will be to the lasting injury of landowners, tenants, and 
labourers alike. Without that security for capital employed, which 
alone will enable farmers to get sufficiently increased returns from 
their farms, they will be unable to meet the reasonable demands of 
the labourers for a larger share of the fruits of the land which their 
to:l so largely helps to render productive, without resorting to 
expedients for economizing labour, the adoption of which would 
entail a national loss, and which, even at that cost, might 
lamentably fail to save the present generation of tenants. Even the 
economizing of hand labour, by an increased use of machinery and 
implements, has met with a new difficulty. Owing to the high 
price of iron and coal, and the increase of wages in mines and manu- 
factories, implements have become dearer. Makers, in some cases, 
even refuse to execute orders for machines on a large scale. The rise 
in prices will probably be permanent; but, in any case, the increased 
VOL. XII. N.S. Z 
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employment of machinery and implements involves an increased 
expenditure of tenant’s capital. The more we consider the question, 
the more completely do we become convinced of the inability of 
farmers to tide over their present difficulties without the aid of 
legislative interference. 

The fate of the farmers may now be said to be in their own 
hands. The nation will support them in the efforts which they are 
called upon to make, to remove restrictions which are beneficial 
to none, though foolishly upheld by the few who have more than 
their fair share of political power. The impotent resolutions 
brought forward in the Central Chamber of Agriculture deserve no- 
thing but the contempt of all thorough reformers. The opportunity 
proposed to be reserved to landowners to hinder improvements, by 
simply withholding their consent, would continue to them the pos- 
session of an arbitrary power over the land of the nation to which 
they have no rightful claim. There would be no hardship in com- 
pelling them by law to give compensation for all real improvements 
effected by their tenants, whether done with their consent or not, 
the term improvement being defined to be anything which adds to the 
letting value of property. On the other hand, a tenant should be 
rendered liable for deteriorations caused by his mismanagement. A 
tenaut-right bill should be brought forward in the next session of 
Parliament, and in all probability will be if the tenant-farmers 
seriously demand it. 


Witiiam Epwin Bear. 





THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


The Sclavie Peoples. 
IV. 


In our former articles we spoke of the republican movement among the 
Latin nations ; in this we have to consider the republican movement 
among the Sclavonic peoples. As the globe moves around its two 
poles, so does Central Europe move around these two races; the 
Latins, in the West, representing society as it was in historic times ; 
the Sclavonians, in the East, holding somewhat the position held by 
the Germanic races grouped about the ancient Romano-Hellenizc 
civilisation whose imperial capitals were Byzantium and Rome. For 
this reason I have turned directly from the study of the Latin race, 
encircled by the aureole of tradition, to the study of the Sclavonic 
race, as yet wrapped in the mysteriés of the future. After these two 
extremes we shall consider the Germano-Saxon nations. The abun- 
dance of materials, of documents and books, overburdens us when we 
study the Latin nations; the failure of these sources of knowledge 
disheartens us when we come to treat of the Sclavonic peoples. Many 
of them, fast locked in Asiatic despotism, give scarcely any outward 
sign of the secret workings of their conscience or of their daily life. 
Our knowledge of these tribes is confined to the fevered works of 
foreign writers, wherein two sentiments are always exaggerated as the 
natural fruit of their exile—an exalted passion for their own absent 
land, and a holy horror of strange life and ways. I have endeavoured, 
as far as lay in my power, to seek the truth amidst darkness, even 
though the darkness be palpable. 

The Russian Empire to-day represents the Sclavonic race; and to 
an understanding of the state of ideas among the Russian people our 
efforts should be mainly addressed. In every race some one nation 
takes the lead, and becomes its representative for atime. In the 
earlier stage of ancient history the Greeks typified our Helleno-Latin 
race, and in its second stage the Romans. In modern history, from 
the end of the fifteenth to the end of the sixteenth century, the 
Spanish nation becomes the representative of the Latin race; and in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the sceptre passes into the 
hands of the French, who have continued to bear it until their recent 
calamities befell them ; and now, perhaps, it is about to return anew 
to the nation that wielded it and led the van in ancient history— 
to the Italian people, one and independent, allied with Prussia, 
masters of the great city called Rome, and holding a monarchical 
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fiefdom in the very capital of that vast Spanish empire which wrought 
the sun itself among the emblems of its crown. 

And so, to-day, the nation which harasses the tribes scattered on 
the banks of the Danube; which thrusts itself between the Greeks 
and their ancient conquerors, the Turks; which absorbs Poland by 
force; which sustains Bohemia in the steady recovery of its old 
autonomy ; which is at once a standing menace to Scandinavia and 
to Germany, to the empire of Austria and the empire of Constan- 
tinople; which in its onward march disputes the palm of Asiatic 
domination with all-powerful England; and which glories in 
marshalling under the banner of its emperor fourteen distinct 
nationalities, whereby it may carry civilisation to the East and infuse 
new life into the West—the nation which is animated by all these 
diverse ideals, and bears all these vague hopes in its heart, is Russia, 
which believes itself called to be the sole exponent of all the Sclavonic 
peoples of the world. 

A most clouded problem is this of Russia. The general judgment of 
Europe regards this vast domain, touching on the one hand Germany, 
the land of modern ideas, and on the other China, the land of 
antiquity—regards this confused agglomeration of races almost as 
unknown to them in reality as were the Germanic tribes to the 
ancient Romans, as the key-stone of unchangeableness, even while a 
few Muscovite writers have already undertaken, with strong and 
dauntless purpose, a task that will be, as it were, a nursery of the 
most difficult phases of social progress. 

I know of no question in which the salient facts are, not merely 
opposed, but so radically contradictory, and in which the contra- . 
diction lacks even terms and means whereby it may be synthetized. 
The advent of the Goths might have been and should have been a 
healthful renovation for Rome. But these Tartars, whose nature is 
as arid as their own Asiatic steppes, these Mongols, habituated to 
obey empires as rotten as that of Byzantium in its decadence; and 
these Cossacks, savage in their utter inculture, and vitiated by the 
corroding virus of immorality, hoard in their veins only cankering 
blood, and in their national life only a giant despotism, like those 
which have wasted the ancient Orient by cruel wars, and paralysed 
it by rock-rooted theocracies. 

The gloomy pictures brought by the enemies of Russia are 
equalled, on the other side, by the apocalyptic hopes of the defenders 
and friends of Russia. According to these, it is reserved for the 
Russians to fulfil the mission forecast in the Hebraic and Christian 
prophecies, and to be the exterminating angels of arrogant Rome and 
unclean Babylon. Although our age is not an age of mystic visions, 
and although no mighty religious apocalypse has been revealed to 
contemporary reformers, they have, indeed, received a true social 
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revelation. And to those who discovered no means of overcoming 
such powerful interests, such political hierarchies, the industrial aris- 
tocracy and bureaucracy brought in by the French revolution, the 
Muscovite writers showed, beneath the layers of mud imposed on the 
soil of Russia by a despotism of German origin, the Cossack—nomad 
like all races called to progressive ends, free as the wind on his 
steppes, individualist like the ancient Germans to such a point that 
he could not comprehend either the monarchy or the state itself 
in any of its forms, and socialist to the point of ignoring individual 
property, and living among his tribes on the meagre product of the 
common labour of all united in interests and in spirit. 

Some writer has called the Sclaves, who form the soul of the 
Russian population, blonde Arabs; and, in fact, behind that white 
and rosy complexion, under that head of golden hair, in the depths 
of those blue eyes, is hidden a soul as poetic as the soul of the Semites, 
endowed with the same gift for the expression of poetic ideas in 
melancholy cadences. And if they resemble the Arab through their 
poetry and their music, they differ from the Arab in their gracious 
and sociable character, their universal and cosmopolitan spirit. They 
have a marvellous aptitude for all social studies, and for the acquisi- 
tion of all human languages. They pass readily from one state to 
another, and still more readily forget the former one, just as the 
Goths of the fourth century exchanged with singular ease the reli- 
gion of nature for the religion of the Arian sect, and that in turn for 
the religion of the Catholic Church. Perhaps from this reckless 
mobility comes the reputation for fickleness which the Sclaves have ac- 
quired, but which they deny, calling this fickleness a salutary flexibility. 
Their various aptitudes for social life arise also from the dissemina- 
tion of this race over the planet. The Greeks and Latins have lived 
settled upon the three Mediterranean peninsulas, and on the southern 
coast of France. The Germans lived between the Vistula and the 
Baltic, the Rhine and the Danube, in regions of uniform character. 
But the Sclaves inhabit the countries from the borders of the Adriatic, 
eternally Greek, to the borders of the Gulf of Finland, eternally 
Scandinavian ; from the regions of classic light, of the arts—regions 
essentially pictorial and sculpturesque, where the artists of plastic 
form are inspired—to the interpolar regions, where to half a year of 
Boreal nights reflected on the silvery deserts of ice succeeds half a 
year of greyish days illuminated by a pallid sun—nights and days 
which invite the concentration of the spirit in thought. 

But from this dissemination the Sclaves derive continual arguments 
in support of the cosmopolitan character of their race, and the 
synthetic character of their spirit. According to them the Sclavic 
race is not like the Latin race, more social than individual, founder 
of strong states and of universal religions, but always approximating 
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Cesarism. Nor is it like the German race, which, through its 
individualist tendencies, its spirit of isolation, its continually approxi- 
mating aristocracy. The Sclaves have within themselves the 
marvellous equation of liberty and equality, of society and the 
individual, of the humanitarian spirit and the personal spirit, which 
reconciles all that is efficacious in socialism for the redemption of the 
people with all that is salutary in individualism for the complete 
realisation of human rights. The Sclaves claim the title of the 
most truly synthetic race in modern history. The apologists of this 
claim rely upon the following considerations: 

The Sclaves are the purest custodians of the Aryan blood. 
The Sclaves called husbandmen by the Zend name of aratai, 
which means venerable. In their mythology, especially in the 
Polish, there ‘has never existed the barbarous god of war. The 
poor cultivator of the field is called to be chief of the tribe 
and of the race; and even up to times near our own, at the 
close of the Middle Ages, the king could not put on the 
purple of monarchy without first assuming the smock of the 
farmer. Their cities were called vile, which means the common 
property of the citizens. The jury existed among the Serbs before 
it did among the English. The ideal of the Sclavic society is the 
republican ideal of the Indo-European families, which engendered 
the states of Greece and of Italy, but heightened by an invincible 
love of aggregation without any loss of personal independence. 
The Sclaves are, therefore, the people destined to realise the great 
revolution of our times. As the religious gospel, which was the 
prologue of our civilisation, required the presence of the Germans 
in the West, the social gospel required the presence of the 
Sclaves. They are not, they could not be, the militia of despots ; 
they are, and they must be, by their temperament and their history, 
the soldiers of revolution. 

These were, in truth, novel theories, which changed completely 
the common idea of European policy. The dreamers, the friends of 
reactionary restorations, have always counted upon the help of 
Russia. ‘They hoped that the Cossacks were to eradicate revolution, 
and bring in the armed reign of immovable authority and hier- 
archical order. The ideal of the partisans of reaction was found in 
that Russian empire of which they had but confused and imperfect 
knowledge, but in which they saw the czar surrounded by a luxu- 
rious clergy, a strong army; and at the feet of the czar hordes of 
people drowsy with the stupid indifference of slavery, ready only to 
move when the clarion of war should call them, like the angel of 
the last judgment waking the dead, to hurl them upon the people 
of the West, to bind them with their own chains, under the 
lash of an authority semi-Asiatic in its power and in its origin. 
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What a terrible disillusion to find that these soldiers of authority 
were the most radical among revolutionists, the best fitted to renew 
the blood and the life of this society which the absolutists wished to 
bewitch with ancient superstitions, and sustain upon traditional bases! 

One of the writers who have contributed most in Europe to the 
diffusion of the original thesis of which I speak is Hertzen, who is 
now dead, after having been for a long time the victim and the 
terror of the Emperor Nicholas and his race. First from London, 
then from Geneva, the Russian writer, in a most vivid style, warm 
with faith, and vivid with poetry, issued his bold appeals to the 
Sclavic race to fulfil their providential destinies. It seems to me 
that I can still hear him repeating, a little before his death, his 
revolutionary struggles, his audacious conspiracies. He was short 
in stature, with a large head, long fair hair like a Goth’s, clear com- 
plexion, light beard, small luminous eyes like those of the Huns, 
which, according to Fernandez, so terrified the degenerate Romans 
—all the traits of the Northern races; but he had at the same time, 
in the vividness of his speech, in the warmth which animated it, in 
the strong emotion by which he was agitated, in the sudden transi- 
tions from the sublime to the grotesque, in the marvellous variety 
and the inimitable grace, all the warmth and verve of the men of 
the South. To write the story of Russian revolution he had writtén 
his own memoirs, and had done well, because his memoirs summed 
up all the revolutionary events which took place in reality, and all the 
ideas which came to light in the consciousness of Russian thinkers, 
Hertzen was a democrat, a republican, a federalist ; and, in addition, 
devoted himself with a special energy to the diffusion of the social 
ideas which are destined to accomplish the economic emancipation of 
the people. 

With such merits, it is scarcely necessary to say that he very soon 
was sent into exile in Siberia. In 1839, his exile ended, and he was 
allowed to go to Moscow, where he found his old friends devoted to 
the work of philosophic thought and hopes of reform. It was a 
singular case, and one which is difficult to comprehend among 
Western peoples. This revolutionist, always persecuted, was always 
an employé. In Viatka he had been attached to the government of 
the province in the section of statistics; in Vladimir, in the office of 
the official journal. The Russian newspapers of that time merit 
especial notice. Under that strong censorship, and the necessity of 
concealing every liberal thought, the nation was silent and gagged ; 
but, in compensation, the government wrote without restraint, and 
poured torrents of ink over the people, as if to obscure their con- 
science. Nearly every minister had a newspaper, and every governor 
of a province also. To edit them they made levies of writers, retain- 
ing those who showed, if not a good style, at least a good orthography; 
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and their whole editing consisted in following blindly the official 
countersign. 

' Scarcely returned from exile, Hertzen’s father obliged him to go 
to St. Petersburg, where the Minister of the Interior reserved for 
him another position, in the bureau of heraldry. Moscow is the 
capital of Russian tradition, the capital of Russian thought ; St. 
Petersburg is the capital of the Russian bureaucracy, the capital of 
the German empire placed above the Muscovite spirit, which never 
has ceased to revindicate its ancient predominance. In consequence 
St. Petersburg is a city of spies, of secret police. The waiter 
at a café who lights your fire is a spy, the barber who induces 
you to talk while he is shaving you and dressing your hair, the 
washer-woman, the merchant. The banker upon whom you have a 
letter of credit watches your correspondence like a spy. Spies follow 
you, fasten themselves upon your acquaintance, invisibly watch your 
sleep. They are like the air which surrounds you perpetually. 
Yet for more than a century the despots of Russia have died horribly, 
for humanity lives under inevitable laws. Peter III. is persecuted by 
Catherine his wife, the Pasiphae of the North, the coarse fury of 
crowned sensuality. When he was in prison the very men who 
promised him liberty poisoned him in secret in a night of debauch, 
in an orgie of mingled blasphemy and brutality. When Peter felt 
the first effects of the poison he turned furiously upon the assassins. 
They knew that there was no time to be lost, and assailed him like 
a mad bull, overcame him in spite of his Herculean efforts, threw him 
to the ground, falling all about him in his death-struggle, until they 
killed him with’a thousand wounds, mashing his head against the floor. 
The next day the afflicted empress deposited in a magnificent cata- 
falque the body of her husband, dressed in the uniform of a Russian 
general. The Russians have a custom of kissing the lips of the 
corpses of their friends. The masses kissed the corpses of the czars. 
When they kissed the lips of Peter IIT. they drank the poison, and 
sudden swellings appeared on their mouths, so corrosive was the 
liquid and so implacable was the loving spouse of the czar. Paul I. 
died in the same manner. His servants, his domestics, his courtesans 
pulled at the strings by which this savage was strangled. Alexander, 
after having been the friend and the enemy of Napoleon; after 
having attempted to divide with him the quarry of Europe; after 
having witnessed the burning of Moscow and the victory of Paris ; 
worn out in body by indulgence, and in spirit by mystic visions ; 
calling himself now a Messiah, now a minister of the vengeance of 
God, now a criminal lashed by the torments of conscience ; seeing 
that the greatest empire of the world, which carried in its diadem 
the diamonds of the poles and in its sandals the sapphires of the 
Mediterranean, the most numerous horde of serfs known to modern 
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history, still were not enough to satisfy his ambition nor to mitigate 
the thirst of his desires—shut himself up like a hermit in the country, 
and died there, in the manner of Titus, among possessions and 
terrors, half mad, furious against himself, jealous of himself, without 
belief in humanity or hope in God. Nicholas, in our own recollec- 
tion, when he received the news of his reverses, and recognised the 
weakness of his empire, when his physician hung to the bridle of his 
horse to keep him from going to a review on a terribly cold day, 
and told him that in his condition the ride would be suicide, went 
out desperately in search of death. What wonder, then, if those 
who died in this way lived in fear of the words and the letters of 
their vassals? Is not each vassal a victim, and is not each victim 
a walking corpse, without conscience and without soul, because these 
die exhausted where there is no liberty ? And these victims inspire 
in his conscience, whether they will or no, a crowd of remorseful 
terrors. 

The circumstances which we have recounted prove how full of ap- 
prehensions is the life of a tyrant. Alexander Hertzen had written 
to his father that one of the representatives of the despot assassinated 
people in the streets at night. By this Hertzen rendered himself 
liable to the implacable punishments of despotism, because in this 
way he disclosed his incorrigible tendencies to criticism, which is re- 
volution in the conscience and the spirit. But his exiles were 
singular ones. He was treated like a prodigal son of a monarchical 
and aristocratic family. He passed from one employment to another 
in his long and involuntary journeys through all the territory of 
Russia. From the Ministry of the Interior in St. Petersburg, he 
went to the Council of Regency at Novgorod. In vain did one of 
the most estimable princesses of Russia interest herself for him. 
Nicholas was inflexible, and he was compelled to abandon the capital 
and start for the provinces. 

In this position he was enabled to do important service to two 
classes of beings equally unfortunate—the serfs and the sectaries. 
These latter are peasants who, dissenting from the official religion, 
betake themselves to the deserts throughout Russia, to save the faith 
of their souls, the treasure of their beliefs. The sectaries of Nov- 
gorod believed in direct revelation, and in the assistance of a pure 
spirit which communicated immediately with them. Paul I. wished 
to know the old chief who in his time presided over this tribe. The 
old man presented himself, and as it is a mark of respect among his 
people to remain covered, he did not take off his fur cap. The 
barbarous czar took it as a mark of disrespect, and commanded that 
they should send him to Siberia, and burn the village where he 
harboured. One of his ministers, several days after, threw himself 

_at the feet of the emperor, and told him that they had not complied 
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with either order, awaiting the calmer confirmation of the czar. He 
did not confirm them, and the sectary was shut up in a convent, 
where the purity and abnegation of his life were a source of great 
edification to the gluttonous and drunken Muscovite monks. Persecu- 
tions increased the number of the sectaries. The young republican 
was able frequently to show favour to these innocent people, and to 
relieve them from great annoyances. 

It was more difficult to afford any protection to the field labourers, 
because, in effecting this, it was impossible to avoid quarrelling with 
the nobles. Nevertheless, he afforded such protection as was in his 
power; but what could he do against the fatal pressure of institu- 
tions? A female serf entered the dining-room with a tea-pot of 
boiling water, and the governor’s child, in going out, stumbled against 
her and burned his hand. What punishment could the master in- 
vent for this involuntary fault? That of retaliation. He com- 
manded her child to be brought, a boy of twelve years, and plunged 
his hand into boiling water. 

The military colonies were a creation worthy of the sinister fancies 
of the Middle Ages—all the delirium of despotism above, and the 
horrors of servitude below. At their head was one of those generals 
who in themselves contained all the vices of the Muscovite empire— 
the ferocity of the Tartar, the pride of the Mongol, and the indifference 
of the German drill-sergeant, reduced to a machine by the discipline of 
the great Frederick. He was called Araktcheief. He had an insolent 
and vulgar mistress, who beat her serfs, and they assassinated her. 
The despot wet his handkerchief in the blood of the woman, placed 
it near his heart, and swore to take a terrible vengeance. Although 
the assassin was his own cook, it was long before the latter was dis- 
covered. In the meantime, the prisons were filled with guilt- 
less people, and their bones were broken continually upon the rack. 
Even passers-by were seized and tortured with the rack and the 
knout. The tyrant, in his savage wrath, indulged in horrible 
cruelties. He suspected a poor innocent woman, and subjected her 
to torture in the very palace where he lived. The unhappy creature 
was pregnant, and begged for pity, not for herself, but for her 
unborn child. There was no pity. Under the torture of the 
rack, she died giving birth to a child-——murdered before its life 
began. 

The spirit of the young democrat burned in the presence of these 
sad examples of despotism. One day when he was in the palace of 
the governor, a peasant woman presented herself to beg for mercy 
from a sentence which had been passed upon her to leave her only 
son and be banished for life to Siberia. But as Hertzen could do 
nothing for her, he presented his resignation of an office which could 
only be exercised by the cruel, and could only bring profit to ex- 
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tortioners ; and he went back to Moscow under the surveillance of 
the police. 

After 1840, Alexander Hertzen went to Moscow, where, through 
the death of his father, he received a rich inheritance, and from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg in 1845, where he was compelled to have 
recourse to all his social influence to obtain a passport to go abroad. 
When he left Russia, with her absolute emperor at the summit and 
her hordes of serfs at the base, with her demoralised and intolerant 
clergy, with her army at the service of any despotism, with her 
police who filled with espionage every retreat from the domestic 
hearth to the shop of the barber, with universities governed by 
soldiers, like barracks, with her nationalities bound and tortured, with 
her different races bowed under the lash, Hertzen breathed freely, 
and felt the revolutionary sentiment reviving and growing when he 
saw the uneclipsed shining of thought in conscience, and the serene 
flow of speech from lips without gags; saw the press bloom like a 
tree diurnally renewed, scattering leaves freighted with ideas, uni- 
versities discussing all the various systems which form the world of 
science, and from the tribune, that high moral mountain, heard the 
noble aspirations of peoples embodied in admirable discourses, the 
masses gathering at the polls to lend greater force and impulse to 
the movement of civilisation toward its natural end—the realisation 
of justice. He never wearied in the enjoyment of this marvellous 
spectacle, until to his eyes his former life, passed in servitude, in 
silence, in misery, in the persecutions of the police, in the slavery of 
life and of thought, seemed like a dream of death in the shade of a 
rotting sepulchre. 

Then Hertzen felt a great passion for the revolutionary propaganda 
in this country, and believed that, in spite of the severe orthodoxy of 
the Russian Church, and the semi-Mongol, semi-German despotism 
of the court, in the Cossack race there were still traits of independence 
— individualist qualities, an intensely personal spirit, brilliant facul- 
ties—which rendered it capable of a rule as liberal as that of the 
American people. Hertzen considered the Cossacks a species of 
Continental Saxons, restless, warlike, nomad; hearing always a 
voice which whispered liberty to them, and which impelled them 
forward as if to the destruction of some old empire and the construc- 
tion of some new society. And if the Cossacks appeared to him in 
this light, the Sclaves were something more—through their municipal 
genius, their community of property and of instruments of labour ; 
through their mixture of the most individual independence with the 
most social spirit (qualities derived from their privileged nature)— 
the people best fitted to found upon new bases of solidarity and of 
harmony the economic life of modern democracy. 

In his opinion, what these people wanted was a voice to awaken them 
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—a clarion which, resounding in their ears, would call them to: life 
and to the struggle for justice in society. After having assisted at 
the beginning and the end of the revolution of February in Paris, 
Alexander Hertzen retired to London, and there began the publica- 
tion of a newspaper in Russian and in French, ealled the Bell. At 
this great distance a Russian newspaper seems a matter of little 
interest to an emperor sitting on a throne so lofty; but it was 
not so. The cursed sheet fell into his hands as if it rained from 
heaven. He found it in his garden, in his palace, in his bed- 
chamber. It seemed as if every gust of wind blew it to him. 
Nicholas felt keenly the publication of this sheet, which denounced 
all the brutalities of his government. He felt it through foreign 
kings and peoples, through the Russian emigration wandering 
through Europe, through his own people, to whose ears he feared 
that the word might arrive, creative of new thoughts. When 
Hertzen asked for the first time his passport of the Emperor 
Nicholas, the emperor with his own hand wrote in pencil on the 
margin, “Too soon.” The powerful influence of the Princess Olga 
Alexandrovna, the sister-in-law of Orloff, at one time the mistress 
of George IV. of England, and directress of the conspiracy which 
assassinated the Emperor Paul I., gained the passport for him. How 
Nicholas must have regretted having allowed the escape of a man 
who bore to the knowledge of foreign nations the revolutionary 
germs deposited by nature and by history in the bosom of Russia! 
He ordered him to return, and naturally Hertzen refused. He then 
confiscated all the property which he had in Russia. The blows of 
Hertzen redoubled as the wrath of Nicholas increased. The emperor 
must have believed, as Philip II. believed, in his right of eminent 
domain over the life and the soul of his vassals as czar and as pope. 
It is related of Philip II. that, having some scruples in ordering an 
assassination, he put them to rest with the thought that the life of 
his vassals belonged to their king. It is certain that in virtue of an 
analogous train of reasoning Nicholas sent certain detectives to 
London against the revolutionary writer, with more of the air of 
assassins than of judges. The new ideas, in spite of the iron hand 
which weighed upon the consciences of the Russians, had extended 
so far as to create another secret police face to face with the secret 
police of the emperor. Hertzen knew the imperial detectives, who, 
with pretences of friendship, surrounded him in London. He once 
invited one of them to drink with him ata tavern, and when the 
rascal was indulging in the highest flight of revolutionary eloquence, 
Hertzen drew out a photographic portrait made in St. Petersburg, at 
the foot of which were written these words, “A spy of Nicholas.” 
It is easy to imagine the surprise of the poor wretch. At the death 
of Nicholas and the accession of the new czar the persecutions 
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became less, and the opposition of Hertzen was also moderated. The 
law of the emancipation of the serfs captivated him, and gave rise 
in his mind to new hopes of the grand ministry of the Sclavic race 
in the modern world. From London he next transferred his journal 
to Geneva. 

In his Swiss retirement he diffused revolutionary ideas, and with 
them the hope of a true renovation of his race, and, with this 
example, of all Europe. While he was engaged in these earnest 
occupations the political congress of Geneva took place, which was 
called a peace congress, and became a republican congress. Revolu- 
tionary representatives from all the peoples united in this assembly. 
One of the first invited to the council of the new dogmas was the 
Russian writer who had so laboured for the diffusion of these dogmas 
in desert steppes and among primitive races. Notwithstanding his 
revolutionary character, Hertzen declined to assist at the revolu- 
tionary congress, and excused himself with reference to the Russian 
question, thinking that the democrats of the West could never be 
just toward his nation, and toward the hopes which his nation, 
unknown to the world, retained in its heart. He was not deceived. 
The novel pretensions of renovation from Sclavic municipalities and 
the Cossack blood seemed too ambitious. They excited great opposi- 
tion, or at least great surprise, among the revolutionary men of the 
West. A German exile uttered in the Congress a vehement discourse 
against the Sclaves in general and against Russia in particular. He 
bitterly criticised their Cossack pope, mitred and on horseback, with 
a sabre at his belt and the cross in his hands; his religion, with its 
contempt of any other faith, based on a haughty orthodoxy; his 
hordes of people, hungry and cold, cherishing the hope of continual 
feasting in lands of beneficent warmth; their historic pretensions to 
represent in the bosom of a savage barbarism the ancient and pure 
Greek spirit; their hordes of Scythians, half-beast, half-human, 
commanded by renegade Germans, a continual menace to the Western 
civilisation; their ogre-generals, archi-Asiatic, reared in the desert 
to prepare new Mongolian, Tartar, and Calmuck invasions; their 
Messianic pamphleteers, brought up under the lash of the police, 
servile imitators of Western culture in form, and enemies of that 
culture in substance, who put forward as the hope of the world the 
barbarous Russo-Sclavic institutions, stained with the corrosive 
gangrene of primitive and brutal communism. 

It is evident that Hertzen had justly feared the Western democrats. 
This discourse did not succeed in being read, because such an attack 
upon a people roused all the peoples and produced universal protests ; 
but being afterward printed in Brussels and scattered profusely, 
written in a style full of dazzling imagery, and with those salient 
tones natural to the German humour, the’ discourse of Borkheim 
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attained great success through its presentation of the folly of a 
people in the torments of slavery, and under the sceptre of autocrats, 
not only refusing redemption, but even pretending to be itself Messiah 
and Redeemer. 

Hertzen spoke with a certain contempt of the men of the West. 
He found among all of them traces of the precarious position which 
the majority of writers hold in our countries, He considered them 
gifted with brilliant but eccentric faculties, lacking the universal 
aptitudes which he discovered in his Sclavic race. Nevertheless this 
ardent enthusiasm for his race never induced him to share in the 
ideas of the Pan-Sclavists. These involved the necessity of combating 
the German culture brought in by the reigning family, of closing the 
period initiated in St. Petersburg contrary to the ancient Russian 
spirit, of reviving the national life with its pure democracy and its 
Byzantine Church, freeing it from the Germanism unfortunately 
imported by Peter I. into the midst of a people whole in their 
originality and pure in their manners. Hertzen believed also that 
Russia possessed general elements of civilisation and progress. The 
individual and social nature of the Cossacks; their sense of per- 
sonality ; their passionate love of society ; the patriarchal farm life ; 
the workshop, an association of labourers were each worked for all 
and all for each; the common life of the farm; the reunion of the 
peasantry in assemblies ; the reunion of the assemblies in self-govern- 
ing cantons—all these characteristics, improved by the modern spirit 
of liberty and equality, the product of so many ages of spiritual 
elaboration, might serve as the revelation of a new era in history. 
In Hertzen’s opinion the Sclaves, with their restless and eager dis- 
position, their enterprising and audacious will, as sensitive and 
fantastic as they were strong and brave, lacking in spontaneity, and 
having a surplus of the spirit of assimilation, communicative without 
ever losing their own character, and original without losing the 
universal human spirit, are of all the peoples of Europe the best 
adapted to pass from the ancient autocratic regimen to the new federal 
rule, and to solve, without sacrificing the individual to society, or 
society to the individual, all social problems. 

These aspirations are not without illusion. The Russian publicist 
traced this idea in the times of the French empire. That eclipse of 
the human conscience appeared to him eternal night. The revolu- 
tionary peoples, after all their marvellous crusades for liberty, were 
wrapped in a brutal sleep at the feet of despotism. Like spectres came 
back those last days of the ancient society, in which the citizens raised 
altars and rendered vows offerings to the Caesars who freed them from the 
oppressing weight of their liberties. In such degradation the people, 
brutalised and vicious, asked each other, whenever a fresh effort was 
made, to wake them to liberty, ““ What is liberty?” We have seen 
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something analogous in the Western civilisation in those days in 
which Hertzen wrote his books. And as the monarchy of the 
Ptolemies and the Augustuses inspired the Eclogue, the true voice of 
nature in the midst of arbitrary combinations of despotism, and the 
tyranny of the Ceesars drove the historian Tacitus to draw the picture 
of the Germans independent in their woods, and emancipated from 
society for the better preservation of their own individual liberties— 
a blessing stolen from Rome by an eternal dictatorship, and lost 
through an incurable weakness—so when we were all complaining 
of the military despotism triumphant in the heart of Europe, it was 
a consolation and hope to refresh and elevate the spirit, faint and 
thirsting for faith, in the pure life of the fields, with their patriarchal 
nomad race, enjoying in the midst of privations the inestimable 
treasure of liberty. . 

But we must admit that these patriarchal customs, this life in 
common, this community of labour, this absence of all individual 
autonomy, is not only the property of the Cossacks disseminated in 
the Russian empire; it belongs as well to all primitive races, to all 
societies in the innocence of infancy, to all nomad peoples, to all 
those ancient and distant epochs of complete confusion between 
man and nature in which the soul is fastened to the earth as. an 
embryo to the womb. We must fall very low before peoples like the 
Helleno-Latin, who have given taste to humanity, who have pro- 
duced civil law, who have rendered the human spirit divine with 
their idea of the Word, who have educated nomad races in social 
religion and discipline, who have brought to the modern world the 
great cultivation of the spirit contained in the Renaissance, and to 
modern society the principles of justice contained in the French 
revolution—before they can stoop to take as their ideal those social 
states through which the aboriginal tribes passed during the distant 
ages of their long history. , 

And what I say of the Helleno-Latin race, I repeat of those 
Germanic races who have founded individual liberty in their munici- 
palities; who have brought forth the modern conscience in the 
Reformation ; who have educated the Puritans, the apostles and the 
martyrs of democracy; who have given to the world the jury and 
the Parliament of England, the federation and the republic of 
America ; who have illuminated the modern conscience with philo- 
sophic ideas—labours which would be called sterile, and faith which 
would be called barren, if within this large series of ideas there did 
not exist the social idea called to redeem the fourth estate from its 
economic servitude, without any encroachment upon the fundamental 
human rights to which we owe the full possession of our being and 
plentitude of our life. 


In philosophy Hertzen belongs to the extreme left of the followers 
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of Hegel: nature for the only existence, the present life for all life, 
the movement of ideas for the only ideal. This is his science. You 
will not seek in it for any absolute principle ; it is a continual pro- 
cession of shadows which go and come like the danse macabre of our 
medizeval cathedrals. When I contemplate these scientific systems, 
life in them appears to me a river without source and without issue, 
rolling its waves eternally through a purposeless channel. The world 
of the future needs an ideal. An ideal can not be without ideas, and 
ideas can only be found in the unconditional, the absolute. I have 
never believed that to dethrone the kings of the earth it was neces- 
sary to destroy the idea of God in the conscience, nor the hope of 
immortality in the soul. I have always believed the contrary—that 
souls, deprived of these great principles, fall collapsed in the mire of 
the earth to be trodden by the beasts that perish. Give to man a 
great idea of himself, tell him that he bears God in his conscience 
and immortality in his life, and you will see him rise by this fortified 
sentiment of his dignity to reclaim those rights which assure him 
the noblest independence of his being in society and in nature. 
Alexander Hertzen had proposed to himself to move the Russian 
world with the most extreme ideas of the West, and to move the 
Western world with ingenious paradoxes in regard to the Russian. 
To his naturalism in philosophy, to his socialism in politics, he united 
a clear understanding of the physical sciences and a brilliant study 
of modern literature. He shines as a writer by his variety of tone, 
_ by his neatness of diction, by his apt antithesis, by the marvellous 
flexibility of his speech, and his aptitude for joining without discord 
the grotesque to the sublime through his knowledge of the delicate 
shades of ideas and gradations of style. If he frequently pushes his 
principles to extremes, it is not to be wondered at. The Englishman, 
the American, the Swiss, who have lived always amidst the realities 
of politics, understand the obstacles, and do not propose to destroy 
them with legends and dreams, but with practical and positive re- 
forms. The people in prison fill their jails with fancies. Hertzen 
himself says that the Sclave resembles the Arab in cradling himself 
often on the wings of his songs. He shows the qualities of his race 
also, cradling himself in illusions and dreams. He was a poet, 
naturalist, philosopher ; and although he sacrificed everything for 
politics, he was never a politician in the true sense of the word. 
But at all events he has revealed the unity of the modern spirit in 
showing that even in the heart of that Russia which appears an 
immense desert of ideas, under the Byzantine Church and the German 
autocracy, the Muscovite nobleness, the army of Cossacks and of 
Tartars, and the bureaucracy of machines, there still flourished irre- 
pressible aspirations towards universal liberty. 


Eminio CasTenar. 
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Tue robbery at the house in Hertford Street took place on the 30th 
of January, and on the morning of the 28th of February Bunfit and 
Gager were sitting together in a melancholy, dark little room in 
Scotland Yard, discussing the circumstances of that nefarious act. 
A month had gone by, and nobody was yet in custody. A month 
had passed since that second robbery; but nearly eight weeks had 
passed since the robbery at Carlisle, and even that was still a mystery. 
The newspapers had been loud in their condemnation of the police. 
It had been asserted over and over again that in no other civilised 
country in the world could so great an amount of property have 
passed through the hands of thieves without leaving some clue by 
which the police would have made their way to the truth. Major 
Mackintosh had been declared to be altogether incompetent, and all 
the Bunfits and Gagers of the force had been spoken of as drones and 
moles and ostriches. They were idle and blind, and so stupid as to 
think that, when they saw nothing, others saw less. The major, 
who was a broad-shouldered, philosophical man, bore all this as 
though it were, of necessity, a part of the burden of his profession ; 
but the Bunfits and Gagers were very angry, and at their wits’ ends. 
It did not occur to them to feel animosity against the newspapers 
which abused them. The thieves who would not be caught were 
their great enemies; and there was common to them a conviction 
that men so obstinate as these thieves,—men to whom a large amount 
of grace and liberty for indulgence had accrued,—should be treated 
with uncommon severity when they were caught. There was this 
excuse always on their lips,—that had it been an affair simply of 
thieves, such as thieves ordinarily are, everything would have been 
discovered long since ;—but when lords and ladies with titles come 
to be mixed up with such an affair,—folk in whose house a police- 
man can’t have his will at searching and browbeating,—how is a 
detective to detect anything ? 

Bunfit and Gager had both been driven to recast their theories as 
to the great Carlisle affair by the circumstances of the later affair in 
Hertford Street. They both thought that Lord George had been 
concerned in the robbery ;—that, indeed, had now become the 
general opinion of the world at large. He was a man of doubtful 


character, with large expenses, and with no recognised. means of 
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living. He had formed a great intimacy with Lady Eustace at a 
period in which she was known to be carrying these diamonds about 
with her, had been staying with her at Portray Castle when the 
diamonds were there, and had been her companion on the journey 
during which the diamonds were stolen. The only men in London 
supposed to be capable of dealing advantageously with such a pro- 
perty were Harter and Benjamin,—as to whom it was known that 
they were conversant with the existence of the diamonds, and known, 
also, that they were in the habit of having dealings with Lord 
George. It was, moreover, known that Lord George had been 
closeted with Mr. Benjamin on the morning after his arrival in 
London. These things put together made it almost a certainty 
that Lord George had been concerned in the matter. Bunfit had 
always been sure of it. Gager, though differing much from Bunfit 
as to details, had never been unwilling to suspect Lord George. But 
the facts known could not be got to dovetail themselves pleasantly. 
If Lord George had possessed himself of the diamonds at Carlisle,— 
or with Lizzie’s connivance before they reached Carlisle,—then why 
had there been a second robbery? Bunfit, who was very profound 
in his theory, suggested that the second robbery was an additional 
plant, got up with the view of throwing more dust into the eyes of 
the police. Patience Crabstick had, of course, been one of the gang 
throughout, and she had now been allowed to go off with her mis- 
tress’s money and lesser trinkets,—so that the world of Scotland 
Yard might be thrown more and more into the mire of ignorance and 
darkness of doubt. To this view Gager was altogether opposed. 
He was inclined to think that Lord George had taken the diamonds 
at Carlisle with Lizzie’s connivance ;—that he had restored them in 
London to her keeping, finding the suspicion against him too heavy 
to admit of his dealing with them,—and that now he had stolen 
them a second time, again with Lizzie’s connivance ; but in this latter 
point, Gager did not pretend to the assurance of any conviction. 

But Gager at the present moment had achieved a triumph in the 
matter which he was not at all disposed to share with his elder 
officer. Perhaps, on the whole, more power is lost than gained by 
habits of secrecy. To be discreet is a fine thing,—especially for a 
policeman ; but when discretion is carried to such a length in the 
direction of self-confidence as to produce a belief that no aid is wanted 
for the achievement of great results, it will often militate against all 
achievement. Had Scotland Yard been less discreet and more confi- 
dential, the mystery might, perhaps, have been sooner unravelled. 
Gager at this very moment had reason to believe that a man whom 
he knew could,—and would, if operated upon duly,—communicate 
to him, Gager, the secret of the present whereabouts of Patience 
Crabstick. That belief was a great possession, and much too im- 
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portant, as Gager thought, to be shared lightly with such an one as 
Mr. Bunfit—a thick-headed sort of man, in Gager’s opinion, although, 
no doubt, he had by means of industry been successful in some diffi- 
cult cases. 

“Ts lordship ain’t stirred,” said Bunfit. 

“ How do you mean,—stirred, Mr. Bunfit ?”’ 

“* Ain’t moved nowheres out of London.” 

“What should he move out of London for? What could he get 
by cutting? There ain’t nothing so bad when anything’s up against 
one as letting on that one wants to bolt. He knows all that. He’ll 
stand his ground. Ile won’t bolt.” 

“IT don’t suppose as he will, Gager. It’s a rum go; ain’t it — 
the rummiest as I ever see.” This remark had been made so often 
by Mr. Bunfit, that Gager had become almost weary of hearing it. 

“ Oh,—rum ; rum be b What’s the use of all that ? From 
what the governor told me this morning, there isn’t a shadow of 
doubt where the diamonds are.” 

‘In Paris,—of course,” said Bunfit. 

“They never went to Paris. “They were taken from here to 
Hamburg in a commercial man’s kit,—a fellow as travels in knives 
and scissors. Then they was recut. They say the cutting was the 
quickest bit of work ever done by one man in Hamburg. And now 
they’re in New York. That’s what has come of the diamonds.” 

“ Benjamin, in course,” said Bunfit in a low whisper, just taking 
the pipe from between his lips. 

“ Well ;—yes. No doubt it was Benjamin. But how did Ben- 
jamin get ’em?” 

« Lord George,—in course,” said Bunfit. 

“ And how did he get ’em ?” 

“ Well ;—that’s where it is; isn’t it?”? Then there was a pause, 
during which Bunfit continued to smoke. ‘“ As sure as your name’s 
Gager, he got ’em at Curlisle.” 

« And what took Smiler down to Carlisle ? ” 

“ Just to put a face on it,” said Bunfit. 

“ And who cut the door ? ” 

“ Billy Cann did,” said Bunfit. 

“ And who forced the box ? ” 

“Them two did,” said Bunfit. 

“ And all to put a face on it?” 

“Yes ;—just that. And an uncommon good face they did put on 
it between ’em ;—the best as I ever see.” 

“ All right,” said Gager. ‘So far, so good. I don’t agree with 
you, Mr. Bunfit; because the thing, when it was done, wouldn’t be 
worth the money. Lord love you, what would all that have cost ? 
And what was to prevent the lady and Lord George together taking 
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the diamonds to Benjamin and getting their price. It never does to 
be too clever, Mr. Bunfit. And when that was all done, why did the 
lady go and get herself robbed again? No;—I don’t say but what 
you’re a clever man, in your way, Mr. Bunfit ; but you’ve not got a 
hold of the thing here. Why was Smiler going about like a mad 
dog,—only that he found himself took in ?” 

‘Maybe he expected something else in the box,—more than the 
necklace,—as was to come to him,” suggested Bunfit. 

“ Gammon.” 

“T don’t see why you say Gammon, Gager. It ain’t polite.” 

“Tt is gammon,—running away with ideas like them, just as if 
you was one of the public. When they two opened that box at 
Carlisle, which they did as certain as you sit there, they believed as 
the diamonds were there. They were not there.” 

“ T don’t think as they was,” said Bunfit. 

“Very well ?—where were they ? Just walk up to it, Mr. Bunfit, 
making your ground good as you go. They two men cut the door, 
and took the box, and opened it,—and when they’d opened it, they 
didn’t get the swag. Where was the swag?” 

“ Lord George,” said Bunfit again. 

“Very well,—Lord George. Like enough. But it comes to this. 
Benjamin, and they two men of his, had laid themselves out for the 
robbery. Now, Mr. Bunfit, whether Lord George and Benjamin 
were together in that first affair, or whether they weren’t, I can’t see 
my way just at present, and I don’t know as you can see yours ;— 
not saying but what you’re as quick as most men, Mr. Bunfit. If he 
was,—and I rayther think that’s about it,—then he and Benjamin 
must have had a few words, and he must have got the jewels from 
the lady over night.” 

“Of course he did,—and Smiler and Billy Cann knew as they 
weren’t there.” 

“There you are, all back again, Mr. Bunfit, not making your ground 
good as you go. Smiler and Cann did their job according to order, 
and precious sore hearts they had when they’d got the box open. 
Those fellows at Carlisle,—just like all the provincials,—went to 
work open mouthed, and before the party had left Carlisle, it was 
known that Lord George was suspected.” 

“You can’t trust them fellows any way,” said Mr. Bunfit. 

“Well ;—what happens next? Lord George, he goes to Benja- 
min, but he isn’t goin’ to take the diamonds along with him. He 
has had words with Benjamin or he has not. Anyways he isn’t 
goin’ to take the necklace with him on that morning. He hasn’t been 
goin’ to keep the diamonds about him, not since what was up at 
Carlisle. So he gives the diamonds back to the lady.” 

“ And she had ’em all along.” 
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“T don’t say it was so,—but I can see my way upon that hy— 
pothesis.” 

“There was something as she had to conceal, Gager. I’ve said 
that all through. I knew it in a moment when I see’d her faint.” 

“‘She’s had a deal to conceal, I don’t doubt. Well, there they 
are,—with her still,—and the box is gone, and the people as is 
bringing the lawsuit, Mr. Camperdown and the rest of ’em, is off 
their tack. What’s she to do with ’em ?” 

“Take ’em to Benjamin,” said Bunfit, with confidence. 

“ That’s all very well, Mr. Bunfit. But there’s a quarrel up 
already with Benjamin. Benjamin was to have had ’em before. 
Benjamin has spent a goodish bit of money, and has been thrown 
over rather. I dare say Benjamin was as bad as Smiler, or worse. 
No doubt Benjamin let on to Smiler, and thought as Smiler was too 
many for him. I daresay there was a few words between him and 
Smiler. I wouldn’t wonder if Smiler didn’t threaten to punch 
Benjamin’s head,—which well he could do it,—and if there wasn’t 
a few playful remarks between ’em about penal servitude for life. 
You see, Mr. Bunfit, it couldn’t have been pleasant for any of ’em.” 

“They’d ’ve split,” said Bunfit. 

“ But they didn’t,—not downright. Well,—there we are. The 
diamonds is with the lady. Lord George has done it all. Lord 
George and Lady Eustace,—they’re keeping company, no doubt, 
after their own fashion. He’s a robbing of her, and she has to do 
pretty much as she’s bid. The diamonds is with the lady, and Lord 
George is pretty well afraid to look at’em. After all that’s been 
done, there isn’t much to wonder at in that. ‘Then comes the second 
robbery.” 

“ And Lord George planned that too?” asked Bunfit. 

“T don’t pretend to say I know, but just put it this way, Mr. 
Bunfit. Of course the thieves were let in by the woman Crabstick.” 

“ Not a doubt.” 

“Of course they was Smiler and Billy Cann.” 

“‘T suppose they was.” 

“She was always about the Lady,—a doing for her in every 
thing. Say she goes to Benjamin and tells him as how her lady still 
has the necklace,—and then he puts up the second robbery. Then 
you’d have it all round.” 

“And Lord ‘George would have lost ’em. It can’t be. Lord 
George and he are thick as thieves up to this day.” 

“Very well. I don’t say anything against that. Lord George 
knows that she has ’em;—indeed he’d given ’em back to her to 
keep. We’ve got as far as that, Mr. Bunfit.” 

“T think she did ’ave ’em.” 

“Very well. What does Lord George do then? He can’t make 
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money of ’em. They’re too hot for his fingers, and so he finds when 
he thinks of taking ’em into the market. So he puts Benjamin up 
to the second robbery.” 

“ Who’s drawing it fine, now, Gager ;—eh ?” 

“Mr. Bunfit, I’m not saying as I’ve got the truth beyond this,— 
that Benjamin and his two men were clean done at Carlisle, that 
Lord George and his lady brought the jewels up to town between 
’em, and that the party who didn’t get ’em at Carlisle tried their 
hand again and did get ’em in Hertford Street.” In all of which 
the ingenious Gager would have been right, if he could have kept 
his mind clear from the alluring conviction that a lord had been the 
chief of the thieves. 

‘We shall never make a case of it now,” said Bunfit despon- 
dently. 

“T mean to try it on all the same. There’s Smiler about town as 
bold as brass, and dressed to the nines. He had the cheek to tell me 
he was going down to the Newmarket Spring to look after a horse 
he’s got a share in.” 

“T was talking to Billy only yesterday,” added Bunfit. “I’ve 
got it on my mind that they didn’t treat Billy quite on the square. 
He didn’t let on anything about Benjamin ; but he told me out plain, 
as how he was very much disgusted. ‘Mr. Bunfit,’ said he, ‘there’s 
that roguery about, that a plain man like me can’t touch it. There’s 
them as’d pick my eyes out while I was sleeping, and then swear it 
against my very self.’ Them were his words, and I knew as how 
Benjamin hadn’t been on the square with him.” 

“ You didn’t let on anything, Mr. Bunfit ?”’ 

“Well,—I just reminded him as how there was five hundred 
pounds going a-begging from Mr. Camperdown.” 

“ And what did he say to that, Mr. Bunfit ? ” 

“Well, he said a good deal. He’s a sharp little fellow, is Billy, 
as has read a deal. You’ve heard of "Umpty Dumpty, Gager ? 
*Umpty Dumpty was a hegg.”’ 

*€ All right.” 

“ As had a fall, and was smashed,—and there’s a little poem 
about him.” 

“T know.” 

“Well ;—Billy says to me: ‘ Mr. Camperdown don’t want no 
hinformation ; he wants the diamonds. Them diamonds is like 
*"Umpty Dumpty, Mr. Bunfit. All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men couldn’t put ’"Umpty Dumpty up again.’ ” 

“ Billy was about right there,” said the younger officer rising from 
his seat. 

Late on the afternoon of the same day, when London had already 
been given over to the gaslights, Mr. Gager, having dressed himself 
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especially for the occasion of the friendly visit which he intended to 
make, sauntered into a small public-house at the corner of Meek 
Street and Pineapple Court, which locality,—as all men well versed 
with London are aware,—lies within one minute’s walk of the top of 
Gray’s Inn Lane. Gager, during his conference with his colleague 
Bunfit, had been dressed in plain black clothes; but in spite of his 
plain clothes he looked every inch a policeman. There was a stiff- 
ness about his limbs, and, at the same time, a sharpness in his eyes, 
which, in the conjunction with the locality in which he was placed, 
declared his profession beyond the possibility of mistake. Nor, in 
that locality, would he have desired to be taken for anything else. 
But as he entered the “Rising Sun ” in Meek Street, there was 
nothing of the policeman about him. He might probably have been 
taken for a betting man, with whom the world had latterly gone 
well enough to enable him to maintain that sleek, easy, greasy 
appearance, which seems to be the beau-ideal of a betting man’s per- 
sonal ambition. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Howard,” said the lady at the bar, 
“a sight of you is good for sore eyes.” 

“Six penn’orth of brandy,—warm, if you please, my dear,” said 
the pseudo-Howard, as he strolled easily into an inner room, with 
which he seemed to be quite familiar. He seated himself in an old- 
fashioned arm-chair, gazed up at the gas lamp, and stirred his liquor 
slowly. Occasionally he raised the glass to his lips, but he did not 
seem to be at all intent upon his drinking. When he entered the 
room, there had been a gentleman and a lady there, whose festive 
moments seemed to be disturbed by some slight disagreement ; but 
Howard, as he gazed at the lamp, paid no attention to them whatever. 
They soon left the room, their quarrel and their drink finished 
together, and others dropped in and out. Mr. Howard’s “ warm” 
must almost have become cold, so long did he sit there, gazing at the 
gas lamps, rather than attending to his brandy and water. Nota 
word did he speak to any one for more than an hour, and not a sign 
did he show of impatience. At last he was alone ;—but had not 
been so for above a minute when in stepped a jaunty little man, 
certainly not more than five feet high, about three or four and 
twenty years of age, dressed with great care, with his trousers stick- 
ing to his legs, with a French chimney-pot hat on his head, very 
much peeked fore and aft and closely turned up at the sides. He 
had a bright-coloured silk handkerchief round his neck, and a white 
shirt, of which the collar and wristbands were rather larger and 
longer than suited the small dimensions of the man. He wore a 
white greatcoat tight buttoned round his waist, but so arranged as 
to show the glories of the coloured handkerchief; and in his hand 
he carried a diminutive cane with a little silver knob. He stepped 
airily into the room, and as he did so he addressed our friend the 
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policeman with much cordiality. “My dear Mr. ’Oward,” he said, 
“this is a pleasure. This is a pleasure. This is a pleasure.” 

“ What is it to be?” asked Gager. 

“Well ;—ay, what? Shall I say a little port wine negus, with 
the nutmeg in it rayther strong?” ‘This suggestion he made toa 
young lady from the bar, who had followed him into the room. 
The negus was brought and paid for by Gager, who then requested 
that they might be left there undisturbed for five minutes. The 
young lady promised to do her best, and then closed the door. 
“ And now, Mr. ’Oward, what can I do for you?” said Mr. Cann, 
the burglar. 

Gager, before he answered, took a pipe-case out of his pocket, and 
lit the pipe. ‘Will you smoke, Billy ? ” said he. 

“ Well ;—no, I don’t know that I will smoke. A very little 
tobacco goes a long way with me, Mr. ’?Oward. One cigar before I 
turn in;—that’s about the outside of it. You see, Mr. ’Oward, 
pleasures should never be made necessities, when the circumstances 
of a gentleman’s life may perhaps require that they shall be aban- 
doned for prolonged periods. In your line of life, Mr. ?Oward,— 
which has its objections,—smoking may be pretty well a certainty.” 
Mr. Cann, as he made these remarks, skipped about the room, and 
gave point to his argument by touching Mr. Howard’s waistcoat 
with the end of his cane. 

« And now, Billy, how about the young woman?” 

“T haven’t set eyes on her these six weeks, Mr. ?Oward. I never 
see her but once in my life, Mr. ?Oward ;—or, maybe, twice, for one’s 
memory is deceitful ; and I don’t know that I ever wish to see her 
again. She ain’t one of my sort, Mr. ’Oward. I likes ’em soft, and 
sweet, and coming. This one,—she has her good p’ints about her,— 
as clean a foot and ankle as I’d wish to see ;—but, laws, what a nose, 


Mr. ’Oward! And then for manner ;—she’ no more manner than a 
stable dog.’’, 


“‘She’s in London, Billy ?” 

“‘ How am I to know, Mr. ’Oward ?” 

“What's the good, then, of your coming here?” asked Gager, 
with no little severity in his voice. 

“T don’t know as it is good. I ’aven’t said nothing about any 
good, Mr. ’Oward. What you wants to find is them diamonds ?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“ Well ;—you won’t find em. I knows nothing about ’em, in 


course, except just what I’m told. You know my line of life, Mr. 
’Oward ?” 


‘‘ Not a doubt about it.” 


“And I know yours. I’m in the way of hearing about these 
things,—and for the matter of that, so are you too. It maybe, my 
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ears are the longer. I ’ave’eard. You don’t expect me to tell you 
more than just that. I ’ave ’eard. It was a pretty thing, wasn’t 
it? But I wasn’t in it myself, more’s the pity. You can’t expect 
fairer than that, Mr. ’Oward ?” 

«« And what have you heard ?” 

“Them diamonds is gone where none of you can get at em. That 
five hundred pounds as the lawyers ’ave offered is just nowhere. 
If you want information, Mr. ’Oward, you should say information.” 

“ And you could give it ;—eh, Billy?” 

“ No—; no—” He uttered these two negatives in a low voice, and 
with much deliberation. ‘I couldn’t give it. A man can’t give 
what he hasn’t got ;—but perhaps I could get it.” 

“What an ass you are, Billy. Don’t you know that I know all 
about it ?” , 

“What an ass you are, Mr. Oward. Don’t I know that you 
don’t know ;—or you wouldn’t come to me. You guess. You're 
always a-guessing. And because you know how to guess, they pays 
you for guessing. But guessing.ain’t knowing. You don’t know ; 
—nor yet don’t I. What is it to be, if I find out where that young 
woman is?” 


« A tenner, Billy.” 

“‘ Five quid now, and five when you’ve seen her.” 

“ All right, Billy.” 

“She’s a-going to be married to Smiler next Sunday as ever is 
down at Ramsgate ;—and at Ramsgate she is now. You'll find her, 
Mr. ’Oward, if you'll keep your eyes open, somewhere about the 
‘ Fiddle with One String.’ ” 

This information was so far recognised by Mr. Howard as correct, 
that he paid Mr. Cann five sovereigns down for it at once. 


Cuaptrer LVIII. 
‘“THE FIDDLE WITH ONE STRING.” 


Mr. GaceEr reached Ramsgate by the earliest train on the following 
morning, and was not long in finding out the “ Fiddle with One 
String.” The “ Fiddle with One String” was a public-house, very 
humble in appearance, in the outskirts of the town, on the road 
leading to Pegwell Bay. On this occasion Mr. Gager was dressed in 
his ordinary plain clothes, and though the policeman’s calling might 
not be so manifestly declared by his appearance at Ramsgate as it 
was in Scotland Yard,—still, let a hint in that direction have ever 
been given, and the ordinary citizens of Ramsgate would at once be 
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convinced that the man was what he was. Gager had doubtless 
considered all the circumstances of his day’s work carefully, and had 
determined that success would more probably attend him with this 
than with any other line of action. He walked at once into the 
house, and asked whether a young woman was not lodging there. 
The man of the house was behind the bar, with his wife, and to him 
Gager whispered a few words. The man stood dumb for a moment, 
and then his wife spoke. ‘ What’s up now?” said she. ‘ There’s 
no young woman here. We don’t have no young women.” Then the 
man whispered a word to his wife, during which Gager stood among 
the customers before the bar with an easy, unembarrassed air. 
** Well, what’s the odds?” said the wife. ‘There ain’t anything 
wrong with us.” 

“ Never thought there was, ma’am,” said Gager. ‘And there’s 
nothing wrong as I know of with the young woman.” Then the 
husband and wife consulted together, and Mr. Gager was asked to 
take a seat in a little parlour, while the woman ran up-stairs for half 
an instant. Gager looked about him quickly, and took in at a glance 
the system of the construction of the “ Fiddle with One String.” 
He did sit down in the little parlour, with the door open, and 
remained there for perhaps a couple of minutes. Then he went to 
the front door, and glanced up at the roof. “It’s all right,” said 
the keeper of the house, following him. “She ain’t a-going to get 
away. She ain’t just very well, and she’s a-lying down.” 

“ You tell her, with my regards,” said Gager, “ that she needn’t 
be a bit the worse because of me.’ The man looked at him sus- 
piciously. “ You tell her what I say. And tell her, too, the quicker 
the better. She has a gentleman a-looking after her, I daresay. 
Perhaps I’d better be off before he comes.” The message was again 
taken up to the lady, and Gager again seated himself in the little 
parlour. 

We are often told that all is fair in love and war, and, perhaps, 
the operation on which Mr. Gager was now intent may be regarded 
as warlike, But he now took advantage of a certain softness in the 
character of the lady whom he wished to meet, which hardly seems 
to be justifiable even in a policeman. When Lizzie’s tall footman 
had been in trouble about the necklace, a photograph had been taken 
from him which had not been restored to him. This was a portrait of 
Patience Crabstick, which she, poor girl, in a tender moment, had 
given to him, who, had not things gone roughly with them, was to 
have been her lover. The little picture had fallen into Gager’s 
hands, and he now pulled it from his pocket. He, himself, had never 
visited the house in Hertford Street till after the second robbery, 
and, in the flesh, had not as yet seen Miss Crabstick; but he 
had studied her face carefully, expecting, or, at any rate, hoping, 
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that he might some day enjoy the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance. That pleasure was now about to come to him, and he prepared 
himself for it by making himself intimate with the lines of the 
lady’s face as the sun had portrayed them. There was even 
yet some delay, and Mr. Gager more than once testified uneasi- 
ness. “She ain’t a-going to get away,” said the mistress of the 
house, “ but a lady as is going to see a gentleman can’t jump into 
her things as a man does.” Gager intimated his acquiescence in all 
this, and again waited. 

“The sooner she comes, the less trouble for her,” said Gager to 
the woman ; ‘if you’ll only make her believe that.” At last, when 
he had been somewhat over an hour in the house, he was asked to 
walk up-stairs, and then, in a little sitting-room over the bar, he had 
the opportunity, so much desired, of making personal acquaintance 
with Patience Crabstick. 

It may be imagined that the poor waiting-woman had not been in 
a happy state of mind since she had been told that a gentleman was 
waiting to see her down-stairs, who had deciared himself to be a 
policeman immediately on entering the shop. To escape was of 
course her first idea, but she was soon made to understand that this was 
impracticable. In the first place there was but one staircase, at the 
bottom of which was the open door of the room in which the police- 
man was sitting; and then, the woman of the house was very firm 
in declaring that she would connive at nothing which might cost her 
and her husband their license. ‘‘ You’ve got to face it,” said the 
woman. ‘I suppose they can’t make me get out of bed unless I 
pleases,” said Patience firmly. But she knew that even that resource 
would fail her, and that a policeman, when aggravated, can take 
upon him all the duties of a lady’s maid. She had to face it,—and 
she did face it. ‘I’ve just got to have a few words with you, my 
dear,” said Gager. 

“‘T suppose, then, we had better be alone,” said Patience; where- 
upon the woman of the house discreetly left the room. 

The interview was so long that the reader would be fatigued were 
he asked to study a record of all that was said on the occasion. The 
gentleman and lady were closeted together for more than an hour, and 
so amicably was the conversation carried on that when the time was 
half over Gager stepped down-stairs and interested himself in pro- 
curing Miss Crabstick’s breakfast. He even condescended himself 
to pick a few shrimps and drink a glass of beer in her company. A 
great deal was said, and something was even settled, as may be 
learned from a few concluding words of that very memorable con- 
versation. “Just don’t you say anything about it, my dear, but 
leave word for him that you’ve gone up to town on business.” 

“ Lord love you, Mr. Gager, he’ll know all about it.” 
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“Let him know. Of course he’ll know—if he comes down. It’s 
my belief he’ll never show himself at Ramsgate again.” 

“ But, Mr. Gager: 

“ Well, my dear? ” 

“You aren’t a perjuring of yourself?” 

“ What ;—about making you my wife? That I ain’t I’m up- 
right, and always was. There’s no mistake about me, when you’ve 
got iy word. As soon as this work is off my mind, you shall be 
Mrs. Gager, my dear. And you'll be all right. You’ve been took 
in, that’s what you have.” 

“That I have, Mr. Gager,” said Patience, wiping her eyes. 

“ You’ve been took in, and you must be forgiven.” 

“T didn’t get,—not nothing out of the necklace; and as for the 
other things, they’ve frighted me so, that I let ’em all go for just 
what I tell you. And as for Mr. Smiler,—I never didn’t care for 
him ; that I didn’t. He ain’t the man to touch my heart,—not at all ; 
and it was not likely either. A plain fellow,—very, Mr. Gager.” 

“‘ He'll be plainer before long, my dear.” 

“ But I’ve been that worrited among ’em, Mr. Gager, since first 
they made their wicked prepositions, that I’ve been jest,—I don’t 
know how I’ve been. And though my lady was not a lady as any 
girl could like, and did deserve to have her things took if anybody’s 
things ever should be took, still, Mr. Gager, I knows I did wrong. 
I do know it,—and I’m a-repenting of it in sackcloth and ashes ;— 
so Iam. But you'll be as good as your word, Mr. Gager?” 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. Gager had bidden high for 
success, and had allowed himself to be carried away by his zeal 
almost to the verge of imprudence. It was essential to him that he 
should take Patience Crabstick back with him to London,—and 
that he should take her as a witness and not as a criminal. Mr. 
Benjamin was the game at which he was flying,—Mr. Benjamin, 
and, if possible, Lord George; and he conceived that his net might 
be big enough to hold Smiler as well as the other two greater fishes, 
if he could induce Patience Crabstick and Billy Cann to co-operate 
with him cordially in his fishing. 

But his mind was still disturbed on one point. Let him press his 
beloved Patience as closely as he might with questions, there was 
one point on which he could not get from her what he believed to be 
the truth. She persisted that Lord George de Bruce Carruthers had 
had no hand in either robbery, and Gager had so firmly committed 
himself to a belief on this matter, that he could not throw the idea 
away from him, even on the testimony of Patience Crabstick. 

On that evening he returned triumphant to Scotland Yard with 
Patience Crabstick under his wing; and that lady was housed there 
with every comfort she could desire, except that of personal liberty. 
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CuaptTer LIX. 
MR. GOWRAN UP IN LONDON. 


In the meantime Mrs. Hittaway was diligently spreading a report 
that Lizzie Eustace either was engaged to marry her cousin Frank,— 
or ought to be so engaged. This she did, no doubt, with the sole 
object of saving her brother; but she did it with a zeal that dealt 
as freely with Frank’s name as with Lizzie’s. They, with all their 
friends, were her enemies, and she was quite sure that they were, 
altogether, a wicked, degraded set of people. Of Lord George and 
Mrs. Carbuncle, of Miss Roanoke and Sir Griffin Tewett, she believed 
all manner of evil. She had theories of her own about the jewels, 
stories,—probably of her own manufacture in part, although no 
doubt she believed them to be true,—as to the manner of living at 
Portray, little histories of Lizzie’s debts, and the great fact of the 
scene which Mr. Gowran had seen with his own eyes. Lizzie Eustace 
was an abomination to her, and this abominable woman her brother 
was again in danger of marrying! She was very loud in her 
denunciations, and took care that they should reach even Lady 
Linlithgow, so that poor Lucy Morris might know of what sort was 
the lover in whom she trusted. Andy Gowran had been sent for to 
town, and was on his journey while Mr. Gager was engaged at 
Ramsgate. It was at present the great object of Mrs. Hittaway’s 
life to induce her brother to see Mr. Gowran before he kept his 
appointment with Lady Eustace. 

Poor Lucy received the wound which was intended for her. The 
enemy’s weapons had repeatedly struck her, but hitherto they had 
alighted on the strong shield of her faith. But let a shield be ever 
so strong, it may at last be battered out of all form and service. On 
Lucy’s shield there had been much of such batterings, and the blows 
which had come from him in whom she most trusted had not been 
the lightest. She had not seen him for months, and his letters were 
short, unsatisfactory, and rare. She had declared to herself and to 
her friend Lady Fawn, that no concurrence of circumstances, no 
absence, however long, no rumours that might reach her ears, would 
make her doubt the man she loved. She was still steadfast in the 
same resolution; but, in spite of her resolution, her heart began to 
fail her. She became weary, unhappy, and ill at ease, and though 
she would never acknowledge to herself that she doubted, she did 
doubt. 

“So, after all, your Mr. Greystock is to marry my niece, Lizzie 
Greystock.” This good-natured speech was made one morning to 
poor Lucy by her present patroness, Lady Linlithgow. 
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“T rather think not,” said Lucy plucking up her spirits and 
smiling as she spoke. 

“Everybody says so. As for Lizzie she has become quite a heroine. 
What with her necklace, and her two robberies, and her hunting, 
and her various lovers,—two lords and a member of Parliament, my 
dear,—there is nothing to equal her. Lady Glencora Palliser has 
been calling on her. She took care to let me know that. And I’m 
now told that she certainly is engaged to her cousin.” 

“ According to your own showing, Lady Linlithgow, she has got 
two other lovers. Couldn’t you oblige me by letting her marry one 
of the lords?” 

“Tm afraid, my dear, that Mr. Greystock is to be the chosen 
one.” Then after a pause the old woman became serious. ‘ What 
is the use, Miss Morris, of not looking the truth in the face? Mr. 
Greystock is neglecting you.” 

“ He is not neglecting me. You won’t let him come to see me.” 

“Certainly not ;—but if he were not neglecting you, you would 
not be here. And there he is with Lizzie Eustace every day of his 
life. He can’t afford to marry you, and he can afford to marry her. 
It’s a deal better that you should look it ail in the face and know 
what it must all come to.” 

“T shall just wait,—and never believe a word till he speaks it.” 

“You hardly know what men are, my dear.” 

“‘ Very likely not, Lady Linlithgow. It may be that I shall have 
to pay dear for learning. Of course, I may be mistaken as well as 
another,—only I don’t believe I am mistaken.” 

When this little scene took place, only a month remained of the 
time for which Lucy’s services were engaged to Lady Linlithgow, 
and no definite arrangement had been made as to her future residence. 
Lady Fawn was prepared to give her a home, and to Lady Fawn, as 
it seemed, she must go. Lady Linlithgow had declared herself 
unwilling to continue the existing arrangement because, as she said, 
it did not suit her that her companion should be engaged to marry 
her late sister’s nephew. Not a word had been said about the 
deanery for the last month or two, and Lucy, though her hopes in 
that direction had once been good, was far too high-spirited to make 
any suggestion herself as to her reception by her lover’s family. In 
the ordinary course of things she would have to look out for another 
situation, like any other governess in want of a place; but she could 
do this only by consulting Lady Fawn; and Lady Fawn when con- 
sulted would always settle the whole matter by simply on her 
young friend to come to Fawn Court. 

There must be some end of her living at Fawn Court. So much 
Lucy told herself over and over again. It could be but a temporary 
measure. If—if it was to be her fate to be taken away from Fawn 
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Court a happy, glorious, triumphant bride, then the additional 
obligation put upon her by her dear friends would not be more than 
she could bear. But to go to Fawn Court, and, by degrees, to have 
it acknowledged that another place must be found for her, would be 
very bad. She would infinitely prefer any intermediate hardship. 
How, then, should she know? As soon as she was able to escape 
from the countess, she went up to her own room, and wrote the 
following letter. She studied the words with great care as she 
wrote them,—sitting and thinking before she allowed her pen to run 
on the paper. 


“ My pvEAR FRANK, 

“It is a long time since we met ;— is it not? I do not write 
this as a reproach; but because friends tell me that I should not 
continue to think myself engaged to you. They say that, situated 
as you are, you cannot afford to marry a penniless girl, and that I 
ought not to wish you to sacrifice yourself. I do understand enough 
of your affairs to know that an imprudent marriage may ruin you, 
and I certainly do not wish to be the cause of injury to you. All I 
ask is that you should tell me the truth. It is not that I am 
impatient ; but that I must decide what to do with myself when.I 
leave Lady Linlithgow. 

“ Your most affectionate friend, 


“Lucy Morris. 
‘¢ 9nd March, 18—.” 


She read this letter over and over again, thinking of all that it 
said and of all that it omitted to say. She was at first half disposed 
to make protestations of forgiveness,—to assure him that not even 
within her own heart would she reproach him, should he feel him- 
self bound to retract the promise she had made him. She longed to 
break out into love, but so to express her love that her lover should 
know that it was strong enough even to sacrifice itself for his sake. 
But though her heart longed to speak freely, her judgment told her 
that it would be better that she should be reticent and tranquil in 
her language. Any warmth on her part would be in itself a 
reproach to him. If she really wished to assist him in extricating 
himself from a difficulty into which he had fallen in her behalf, she 
would best do so by offering him his freedom in the fewest and 
plainest words she could select. 

But even when the letter was written she doubted as to the wisdom 
of sending it. She kept it that she might sleep upon it. She did 
sleep upon it,~-and when the morning came she would not send it. 
Had not absolute faith in her lover been the rock on which she had 
declared to herself that she would build the house of her future 
hopes? Had not she protested again and again that no caution 
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from others should induce her to waver in her belief? Was it not 
her great doctrine to trust,—to trust implicitly, even though all 
should be lost if her trust should be misplaced? And was it well 
that she should depart from all this, merely because it might be 
convenient for her to make arrangements as to the coming months ? 
If it were to be her fate to be rejected, thrown over, and deceived, of 
what use to her could be any future arrangements? All to her 
would be ruin, and it would matter to her nothing whither she 
should be taken. And then, why should she lie to him as she would 
lie in sending such a letter? If he did throw her over he would 
be a traitor, and her heart would be full of reproaches. Whatever 
might be his future lot in life, he owed it to her to share it with 
her, and if he evaded his debt he would be a traitor and a mis- 
creant. She would never tell him so. She would be far too 
proud to condescend to spoken or written reproaches. But she 
would know that it would be so, and why should she lie to him by 
saying that it would not be so? Thinking of all this, when the 
morning came, she left the letter lying within her desk. 

Lord Fawn was to call upon Lady Eustace on the Saturday, and on 
Friday afternoon Mr. Andrew Gowran was in Mrs. Hittaway’s back 
parlour in Warwick Square. After many efforts, and with much 
persuasion, the brother had agreed to see his sister’s great witness. 
Lord Fawn had felt that he would lower himself by any inter- 
course with such a one as Andy Gowran in regard to the conduct of 
the woman whom he had proposed to make his wife, and had endea- 
voured to avoid the meeting. He had been angry, piteous, haughty, 
and sullen by turns; but Mrs. Hittaway had overcome him by 
dogged perseverance; and poor Lord Fawn had at last consented. 
He was to come to Warwick Square as soon as the House was up 
on Friday evening, and dine there. Before dinner he was to be 
introduced to Mr. Gowran. Andy arrived at the house at half- 
past five, and after some conversation with Mrs. Hittaway, was left 
there all alone to await the coming of Lord Fawn. He was in 
appearance and manners very different from the Andy Gowran 
familiarly known among the braes and crofts of Portray. He hada 
heavy stiff hat, which he carried in his hand. He wore a black 
swallow-tail coat and black trousers, and a heavy red waistcoat but- 
toned up nearly to his throat, round which was lightly tied a 
dingy black silk handkerchief. At Portray no man was more voluble, 
no man more self-confident, no man more equal to his daily occupa- 
tions than Andy Gowran; but the unaccustomed clothes, and tho 
journey to London, and the town houses overcame him, and for a 
while almost silenced him. Mrs. Hittaway found him silent, cautious, 
and timid. Not knowing what to do with him, fearing to ask him 
to go and eat in the kitchen, and not liking to have meat and un- 
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limited drink brought for him into the parlour, she directed the 
servant to supply him with a glass of sherry and a couple of 
biscuits. He had come an hour before the time named, and 
there, with nothing to cheer him beyond these slight creature- 
comforts, he was left to wait all alone till Lord Fawn should be 
ready to see him. 

Andy had seen lords before. Lords are not rarer in Ayrshire 
than in other Scotch counties; and then, had not Lord George de 
Bruce Carruthers been staying at Portray half the winter? But 
Lord George was not to Andy a real lord,—and then a lord down in 
his own county was so much less to him than a lord up in London. 
And this lord was a lord of Parliament, and a government lord, and 
might probably have the power of hanging such a one as Andy 
Gowran were he to commit perjury, or say anything which the lord 
might choose to call perjury. What it was that Lord Fawn wished 
him to say, he could not make himself sure. That the lord’s sister wished 
him to prove Lady Eustace to be all that was bad, he knew very 
well. But he thought that he was able to perceive that the brother 
and sister were not at one, and more than once during his journey 
up to London he had almost made up his mind that he would turn 
tail and go back to Portray. No doubt there was enmity between 
him and his mistress ; but then his mistress did not attempt to hurt 
him even though he had insulted her grossly; and were she to tell 
him to leave her service, it would be from Mr. John Eustace, and not 
from Mrs. Hittaway, that he must look for the continuation of his 
employment. Nevertheless he had taken Mrs. Hittaway’s money, and 
there he was. 

At half-past seven Lord Fawn was brought into the room by his 
sister, and Andy Gowran, rising from his chair, three times ducked 
his head. “Mr. Gowran,” said Mrs. Hittaway, “my brother is 
desirous that you should tell him exactly what you have seen of 
Lady Eustace’s conduct down at Portray. You may speak quite 
freely, and I know you will speak truly.’ Andy again ducked his 
head. “Frederic,” continued the lady, “I am sure that you may 
implicitly believe all that Mr. Gowran will say to you.” Then Mrs. 
Hittaway left the room,—as her brother had expressly stipulated 
that she should do. 

Lord Fawn was quite at a loss how to begin, and Andy was 
by no means prepared to help him. “If I am rightly informed,” 
said the lord, “you have been for many years employed on the 
Portray property ?” 

“ A’ my life, so please your lairdship.” 

“Just so ;—just so. And, of course, interested in the welfare of 
the Eustace family ? ” 


“Nae doobt, my laird,—nae doobt ; vera interasted indeed.” 
VOL, XII. N.S. BB 
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«“ And being an honest man, have felt sorrow that the Portray 
property should,—should,—should— ; that anything bad should 
happen to it.” Andy nodded his head, and Lord Fawn perceived 
that he was nowhere near the beginning of his matter. ‘“ Lady 
Eustace is at present your mistress ?” . 

“Just in a fawshion, my laird,—as a mon may say. That is she 
is,—and she is nae. There’s a mony things at Portray as ha’ to be 
lookit after.” 

“She pays you your wages,” said Lord Fawn shortly. 

“Kh ;—wages! Yes, my laird, she does a’ that.” 

“Then she’s your mistress.” Andy again ‘nodded his head, and 
Lord Fawn again struggled to find some way in which he might 
approach his subject. ‘“ Hercousin, Mr. Greystock, has been staying 
at Portray lately ?” 

“More coothie than coosinly,” said Andy, winking his eye. 

It was dreadful to Lord Fawn that the man should wink his eye 
at him. He did not quite understand what Andy had last said, but 
he did understand that some accusation as to indecent familiarity 
with her cousin was intended to be brought by this Scotch steward 
against the woman to whom he had engaged himself. Every feeling 
of his nature revolted against the task before him, and he found that _ 
on trial it became absolutely impracticable. He could not bring 
himself to inquire minutely as to poor Lizzie’s flirting down among 
the rocks. He was weak, and foolish, and, in many respects, igno- 
rant,—but he was a gentleman. As he got nearer to the point 
which it had been intended he should reach, the more he hated Andy 
Gowrgn,—and the more he hated himself for having submitted to 
such contact. He paused a moment, and then he declared that the 
conversation was at anend. “TI think that willdo, Mr. Gowran,” he 
said. ‘TI don’t know that you can tell me anything I want to hear. 
I think you had better go back to Scotland.” So saying, he left 
Andy alone and stalked up to the drawing-room. When he entered. 
it, both Mr. Hittaway and his sister were there. ‘ Clara,” he said 
very sternly, “‘you had better send some one to dismiss that man. 
I shall not speak to him again.” 

Lord Fawn did not speak to Andy Gowran again, but Mrs. 
Hittaway did. After a faint and futile endeavour made by her to 
ascertain what had taken place in the parlour down-stairs, she 
descended, and found Andy seated in his chair, still holding his hat 
in his hand, as stiff as a wax figure. He had been afraid of the lord, 
but as soon as the lord had left him he was very angry with the lord. 
He had been brought up all that way to tell his story to the lord, 
and the lord had gone away without hearing a word of it,—had 
gone away and had absolutely insulted him, had asked him who paid 
him his wages, and had tien told him that Lady Eustace was his mis- 
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tress. And Gowran felt strongly that this was not the kind of confi- 
dential usage which he had a right to expect. And after his experience 
of the last hour and a half, he did not at all relish his renewed 
solitude in that room. “A drap of puir thin liquor,—poured out, 
too, in a weeny glass nae deeper than an egg-shell,—and twa cookies ; 
that’s what she ca’ed—rafrashment!” It was thus that Andy after- 
wards spoke to his wife of the hospitalities offered to him in Warwick 
Square, regarding which his anger was especially hot, in that he had 
been treated like a child or a common labourer, instead of having 
the decanter left with him to be used at his own discretion. When, 
therefore, Mrs. Hittaway returned to him, the awe with which new 
circumstances and the lord had filled him was, fast vanishing, 
and giving place to that stubborn indignation against people in 
general which was his normal condition. ‘I suppose I’m jist to 
gang bock again to Portrae, Mrs. Heetaway, and that’!l be a’ 
you'll want o’ me?” This he said the moment the lady entered 
the room. 

But Mrs. Hittaway did not want to lose his services quite so soon. 
She expressed regret that her brother should have found himself 
unable to discuss a subject that was naturally so very distasteful to 
him, and begged Mr. Gowran to come to her again the next morn- 
ing. “ What I saw wi’ my ain twa e’es, Mrs. Heetaway, I saw,— 
and nane the less because his lairdship may nae find it jist tastefu’, 
as your leddyship was saying. There were them twa, a colloguing, 
and a seetting ilk in ither’s laps, a’ o’er, and a keessing,—yes, my 
leddy, a keessing as females, not to say males, ought nae to keess, 
unless they be mon and wife,—and then not amang the rocks, my 
leddy ; and if his lairdship does nae care to hear tell o’ it, and finds 
it nae tastefu’, as your leddyship was saying, he should nae ha’ sent 
for Andy Gowran a’ the way from Portray, jist to tell him what he 
wanna hear, now I’m come to tell’t to him! ” 

All this was said with so much unction that even Mrs. Hittaway 
herself found it to be not “tasteful.” She shrunk and shivered 
under Mr. Gowran’s eloquence, and almost repented of her zeal. 
But women, perhaps, feel less repugnance than do men at using 
ignoble assistance in the achievement of good purposes. Though 
Mrs. Hittaway shrunk and shivered under the strong action with 
which Mr. Gowran garnished his strong words, still she was sure of 
the excellence of her purpose ; and, believing that useful aid might 
still be obtained from Andy Gowran, and, perhaps, prudently anxious 
to get value in return for the cost of the journey up from Ayrshire, 
she made the man promise to return to her on the following morning. 
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CuapTer LX. 
LET IT BE AS THOUGH IT HAD NEVER BEEN. 


BrtrweeN her son, and her married daughter, and Lucy Morris, poor 
Lady Fawn’s life had become a burden to her. Everything was 
astray, and there was no happiness or tranquillity at Fawn Court. 
Of all simply human creeds the strongest existing creed for the pre- 
sent in the minds of the Fawn ladies was that which had reference 
to the general iniquity of Lizzie Eustace. She had been the cause of 
all these sorrows, and she was hated so much the more because she 
had not been proved to be iniquitous before all the world. There 
had been a time when it seemed to be admitted that she was so 
wicked in keeping the diamonds in opposition to the continued 
demands made for them by Mr. Camperdown, that all people would 
be justified in dropping her, and Lord Fawn among the number. 
But, since the two robberies, public opinion had veered round three 
or four points in Lizzie’s favour, and people were beginning to say 
that she had been ill-used. Then had come Mrs. Hittaway’s evi- 
dence as to Lizzie’s wicked doings down in Scotland,—the wicked 
doings which Andy Gowran had described with a vehemence so 
terribly moral; and that which had been at first, as it were, added 
to the diamonds, as a supplementary weight thrown into the scale, 
so that Lizzie’s iniquities might bring her absolutely to the ground, 
had gradually assumed the position of being the first charge against 
her. Lady Fawn had felt no aversion to discussing the diamonds. 
When Lizzie was called a “ thief,” and a“ robber,” and a “ swindler,” 
by one or another of the ladies of the family,—who, in using those 
strong terms whispered the words as ladies are wont to do when they 
desire to lessen the impropriety of the strength of their language by 
the gentleness of the tone in which the words are spoken,—when 
Lizzie was thus described in Lady Fawn’s hearing in her own house 
she had felt no repugnance to it. It was well that the fact should 
be known, so that everybody might be aware that her son was doing 
right in refusing to marry so wicked a lady. But when the other 
thing was added to it; when the story was told of what Mr. Gowran 
had seen among the rocks, and when that gradually became the 
special crime which was to justify her son in dropping the lady’s 
acquaintance, then Lady Fawn became very unhappy, and found the 
subject to be, as Mrs. Hittaway had described it, very distasteful. 
And this trouble hit Lucy Morris as hard as it did Lord Fawn. 
If Lizzie Eustace was unfit to marry Lord Fawn because of these 
things, then was Frank Greystock not only unfit to marry Lucy, but 
most unlikely to do so, whether fit or unfit. For a week or two 
Lady Fawn had allowed herself to share Lucy’s joy, and to believe 
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that Mr. Greystock would prove himself true to the girl whose heart 
he had made all his own ;—but she had soon learned to distrust the 
young member of Parliament who was always behaving insolently 
to her son, who spent his holidays down with Lizzie Eustace, who 
never visited. and rarely wrote to the girl he had promised to marry, 
and as to whom all the world agreed in saying that he was far too 
much in debt to marry any woman who had not means to help him. 
It was all sorrow and vexation together; and yet when her married 
daughter would press the subject upon her, and demand her co- 
operation, she had no power of escaping. “‘ Mamma,” Mrs. Hittaway 
had said, “ Lady Glencora Palliser has been with her, and every- 
body is taking her up, and if her conduct down in Scotland isn’t 
proved, Frederic will be made to marry her.” ‘ But what can I do, 
my dear?” Lady Fawn had asked, almost in tears. ‘Insist that 
Frederic shall know the whole truth,” replied Mrs. Hittaway with 
energy. ‘Of course, it is very disagreeable. Nobody can feel it 
more than I do. It is horrible to have to talk about such things,— 
and to think of them.” “ Indeed it is, Clara,—very horrible.” ‘ But 
anything, mamma, is better than that. Frederic should be allowed to 
marry such a woman as that. It must be proved to him,—how unfit 
she is to be his wife.”’ With the view of carrying out this intention, 
Mrs. Hittaway had, as we have seen, received Andy Gowran at her 
own house; and with the same view she took Andy Gowran the fol- 
lowing morning down to Richmond. 

Mrs. Hittaway, and her mother, and Andy were closeted together 
for half an hour, and Lady Fawn suffered grievously. Lord Fawn 
had found that he couldn’t hear the story, and he had not heard it. 
He had been strong enough to escape, and had, upon the whole, got 
the best of it in the slight skirmish which had taken place between 
him and the Scotchman ; but poor old Lady Fawn could not escape. 
Andy was allowed to be eloquent, and the whole story was told to 
her, though she would almost sooner have been flogged ata cart’s 
tail than have heard it. Then “rafrashments” were administered to 
Andy of a nature which made him prefer Fawn Court to Warwick 
Square, and he was told that he might go back to Portray as soon as 
he pleased. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Hittaway opened her mind to her 
mother altogether. “‘ The truth is, mamma, that Frederic will marry 
her.” 

“ But why? I thought that he had declared that he would give 
it up. I thought that he had said so to herself.” 

“What of that, if he retracts what he said? He is so weak. 
Lady Glencora Palliser has made him promise to go and see her ; and 
he is to go to-day. He is there now, probably,—at this very mo- 
ment. If he had been firm, the thing was done. After all that has 
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taken place, nobody would ever have supposed that his engagement 
need go for anything. But what can he say to her now that he is 
with her, except just do the mischief all over again? I call it 
quite wicked in that woman’s interfering. I do indeed! She’s a 
nasty, insolent, impertinent creature ;—that’s what she is! After 
all the trouble I’ve taken, she comes and undoes it all with one 
word.” 

“What can we do, Clara ?” 

“ Well ;—I do believe that if Frederic could be made to act as he 
ought to do, just for a while, she would marry her cousin, Mr. Grey- 
stock, and then there would be an end of it altogether. I really 
think that she likes him best, and from all that I can hear, she 
would take him now, if Frederic would only keep out of the way. 
As for him, of course he is doing his very best to get her. He has 
not one shilling to rub against another, and is over head and ears in 
debt.” 

“Poor Lucy!” ejaculated Lady Fawn. 

“ Well ;—yes; but really that is a matter of course. I always 
thought, mamma, that you and Amelia were a little wrong to coax 
her up in that belief.” 

“ But, my dear, the man proposed for her in the plainest possible 
manner. I saw his letter.” 

“No doubt ;—men do propose. We all know that. I’m sure I 
don’t know what they get by it. But I suppose it amuses them. 
There used to be a sort of feeling that if a man behaved badly some- 
thing would be done to him ; but that’s all over now. A man may 
propose to whom he likes, and if he chooses to say afterwards that it 
doesn’t mean anything, there’s nothing in the world to bring him to 
book.” 

“That’s very hard,” said the elder lady, of whom everybody 
said that she did not understand the world as well as her daughter. 

“The girls,—they all know that it is so, and I suppose it comes 
to the same thing in the long run. The men have to marry, and 
what one girl loses another girl gets.” 

“ Tt will kill Lucy.” 

“Girls ain’t killed so easy, mamma ;—not nowadays. Saying 
that it will kill her won’t change the man’s nature. It wasn’t to be 
expected that such a man as Frank Greystock, in debt, and in 
Parliament, and going to all the best houses, should marry your 
governess. What was he to get by it ? That’s what I want to know.” 

“‘T suppose he loved her.” 

‘Laws, mamma, how antediluvian you are! No doubt he did 
like her,—after his fashion; though what he saw in her I never 
could tell. I think Miss Morris would make a very nice wife for a 
country clergyman who didn’t care how poor things were. But she 
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has no style ;—and as far as I can see, she has no beauty. Why 
should such a man as Frank Greystock tie himself by the leg for 
ever to such a girl as that ? But, mamma, he doesn’t mean to marry 
Lucy Morris. Would he have been going on in that way with his 
cousin down in Scotland had he meant it? He means nothing of 
the kind. He means to marry Lady Eustace’s income if he can get 
it ;—and she would marry him before the summer if only we could 
keep Frederic away from her.” 

Mrs. Hittaway demanded from her mother that in season and out of 
season she should be urgent with Lord Fawn, impressing upon him the 
necessity of waiting, in order that he might see how false Lady Eustace 
was to him; and also that she should teach Lucy Morris how vain 
were all her hopes. If Lucy Morris would withdraw her claims 
altogether the thing might probably be more quickly and more surely 
managed. If Lucy could be induced to tell Frank that she withdrew 
her claim, and that she saw how impossible it was that they should 
ever be man and wife, then,—so argued Mrs. Hittaway,—Frank 
would at once throw himself at his cousin’s feet, and all the difficulty 
would be over. The abominablé, unjustifiable, and insolent inter- 
ference of Lady Glencora just at the present moment would be the 
means of undoing all the good that had been done, unless it could be 
neutralised by some such activity as this. The necklace had abso- 
lutely faded away into nothing. The sly creature was almost 
becoming a heroine on the strength of the necklace. The very 
mystery with which the robberies were pervaded was acting in her 
favour. Lord Fawn would absolutely be made to marry her,—forced 
into it by Lady Glencora and that set,—unless the love affair 
between her and her cousin, of which Andy Gowran was able to give 
such sufficient testimony, could in some way be made available to 
prevent it. 

The theory of life and system on which social matters should be 
managed, as displayed by her married daughter, was very painful to 
poor Lady Fawn. When she was told that under the new order of 
things promises from gentlemen were not to be looked upon as bind- 
ing, that love was to go for nothing, that girls were to be made 
contented by being told that when one lover was lost another could 
be found, she was very unhappy. She could not disbelieve it all, and 
throw herself back upon her faith in virtue, constancy, and honesty. 
She rather thought that things had changed for the worse since she 
was young, and that promises were not now as binding as they used 
to be. She herself had married into a liberal family, had a liberal 
son, and would have called herself a liberal; but she could not fail 
to hear from others, her neighbours, that the English manners, and 
English principles, and English society were all going to destruction 
in consequence of the so-called liberality of the age. Gentlemen, she 
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thought, certainly did do things which gentlemen would not have 
done forty years ago; and as for ladies,—they, doubtless, were 
changed altogether. Most assuredly she could not have brought an 
Andy Gowran to her mother to tell such tales in their joint presence 
as this man had told! 

Mrs. Hittaway had ridiculed her for saying that poor Lucy would 
die when forced to give up her lover. Mrs. Hittaway had spoken of 
the necessity of breaking up that engagement without a word of 
anger against Frank Greystock. According to Mrs. Hittaway’s 
views Frank Greystock had amused himself in the most natural way 
in the world when he asked Lucy to be his wife. A governess like 
Lucy had been quite foolish to expect that such a man as Greystock 
was in earnest. Of course she must give up her lover ; and if there 
must be blame, she must blame herself for her folly! Nevertheless, 
Lady Fawn was so soft-hearted that she believed that the sorrow 
would crush Lucy, even if it did not kill her. 

But not the less was it her duty to tell Lucy what she thought to 
be the truth. The story of what had occurred among the rocks at 
Portray was very disagreeable, but she believed it to be true. The 
man had been making love to his cousin after his engagement to 
Lucy. And then, was it not quite manifest that he was neglecting 


poor Lucy in every way? He had not seen her for nearly six 
months. Had he intended to marry her, would he not have found a 
home for her at the deanery? Did he in any respect treat her as 
he would treat the girl whom he intended to marry? Putting all 
these things together, Lady Fawn thought that she saw that Lucy’s 
case was hopeless;—and, so thinking, wrote to her the following 
letter. 


‘“*Fawn Court, 3rd March, 18—. 
“ Dearest Lucy, 

“JT have so much to say to you that I did think of getting 
Lady Linlithgow to let you come to us here for a day, but I believe 
it will perhaps be better that I should write. I think you leave 
Lady Linlithgow after the first week in April, and it is quite 
necessary that you should come to some fixed arrangement as to the 
future. If that were all, there need not be any trouble, as you will 
come here, of course. Indeed, this is your natural home, as we all 
feel; and I must say that we have missed you most terribly since 
you went,—not only for Cecilia and Nina, but for all of us. And I 
don’t know that I should write at all if it wasn’t for something else, 
that must be said sooner or later ;—because, as to your coming here 
in April, that is so much a matter of course. The only mistake was, 
that you should ever have gone away. So we shall expect you here 
on whatever day you may arrange with Lady Linlithgow as to 
leaving her.”” The poor, dear lady went on repeating her affectionate 
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invitation, because of the difficulty she encountered in finding words 
with which to give the cruel counsel which she thought that it was 
her duty to offer. 

“And now, dearest Lucy, I must say what I believe to be the 
truth about Mr. Greystock. I think that you should teach yourself 
to forget him,—or, at any rate, that you should teach yourself to 
forget the offer which he made to youlJast autumn. Whether he was 
or was not in earnest then, I think that he has now determined to 
forget it. I fear there is no doubt that he has been making love to 
his cousin, Lady Eustace. You well know that I should not mention 
such a thing, if I had not the strongest possible grounds to convince 
me that I ought todo so. But, independent of this, his conduct to 
you during the last six months has been such as to make us all feel sure 
that the engagement is distasteful to him. He has, probably, found 
himself so placed that he cannot marry without money, and has 
wanted the firmness, or perhaps you will say the hardness of heart, 
to say so openly. I am sure of this, and so is Amelia, that it will be 
better for you to give the matter up altogether, and to come here and 
recover the blow among friends who will be as kind to you as possible. 
I know all that you will feel, and you have my fullest sympathy ; 
but even such sorrows as that are cured by time, and by the merey 
of God, which is not only infinite, but all-powerful. 

“ Your most affectionate friend, 
“C. Fawn.” 


Lady Fawn, when she had written her letter, discussed it with 
Amelia, and the two together agreed that Lucy would never surmount 
the ill effects of the blow which was thus prophesied. ‘ As to saying 
it will kill her, mamma,” said Amelia, “I don’t believe in that. If 
I were to break my leg, the accident might shorten my life, and this 
may shorten hers. It won’t kill her in any other way. But it will 
alter her altogether. Nobody ever used to make herself happy so 
easily as Lucy Morris; but all that will be gone now.” 

When Lucy received the letter, the immediate effect upon her, the 
effect which came from the first reading of it, was not very great. 
She succeeded for some half-hour in putting it aside, as referring to a 
subject on which she had quite made up her mind in a direction 
contrary to that indicated by her correspondent’s advice. Lady 
Fawn told her that her lover intended to be false to her. She had 
thought the matter over very carefully within the last day or two, 
and had altogether made up her mind that she would continue to 
trust her lover. She had abstained from sending to him the letter 
which she had written, and had abstained on that resolution. Lady 
Fawn, of course, was as kind and friendly asa friend could be. She 
loved Lady Fawn dearly. But she was not bound to think Lady 
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Fawn right, and in this instance she did not think Lady Fawn right. 
So she folded up the letter and put it in her pocket. 

But by putting the letter into her pocket she could not put it out 
of her mind. Though she had resolved, of what use to her was a 
resolution in Which she could not trust? Day-had passed by after 
day, week after week, and month after month, and her very soul 
within her had become sad for want of seeing this man, who was 
living almost in the next street to her. She was ashamed to own to 
herself how many hours she had sat at the window, thinking that, 
perhaps, he might walk before the house in which he knew that she 
was immured. And, even had it been impossible that he should 
come to her, the post was open to him. She had scorned to write to 
him oftener than he would write to her, and now their corre- 
spondence had dwindled almost to nothing. He knew as well as did 
Lady Fawn when the period of her incarceration in Lady Linlithgow’s 
dungeon would come to an end; and he knew, too, how great had 
been her hope that she might be accepted as a guest at the deanery, 
when that period should arrive. He knew that she must look for a 
new home, unless he would tell her where she should live. Was it 
likely,—was it possible, that he should be silent so long if he still 
intended to make her his wife? No doubt he had come to remem- 
ber his debts, to remember his ambition, to think of his cousin’s 
wealth,—and to think also of his cousin’s beauty. What right had 
she ever had to hope for such a position as that of his wife,—she who 
had neither money nor beauty,—she who had nothing to give him 
in return for his name and the shelter of his house beyond her mind 
and her heart ? As she thought of it all, she looked down upon her 
faded grey frock, and stood up that she might glance at her features 
in the glass; and she saw how small she was and insignificant, and 
reminded herself that all she had in the world was a few pounds 
which she had saved and was still saving in order that she might go 
to him with decent clothes upon her back. Was it reasonable that 
she should expect it ? 

But why had he come to her and made her thus wretched ? She 
could acknowledge to herself that she had been foolish, vain, utterly 
ignorant of her own value in venturing to hope ; perhaps unmaidenly 
in allowing it to be seen that she had hoped ;—but what was he in 
having first exalted her before all her friends, and then abasing her 
so terribly and bringing her to such utter shipwreck? From spoken 
or written reproaches she could, of course, abstain. She would 
neither write nor speak any ;—but from unuttered reproaches how 
could she abstain? She had called him a traitor once in 
playful, loving irony, during those few hours in which her love had - 
been to her a luxury that she could enjoy. But now he was a 
traitor indeed. Had he left her alone she would have loved him in 
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silence, and not have been wretched in her love. She would, she 
knew, in that case, have had vigour enough and sufficient strength 
of character to bear her burden without outward signs of suffering, 
without any inward suffering that would have disturbed the current 
of her life. But now everything was over with her. She had no 
thought of dying, but her future life was a blank to her. She came 
down-stairs to sit at lunch with Lady Linlithgow, and the old 
woman did not perceive that anything was amiss with her com- 
panion. Further news had been heard of Lizzie Eustace, and of 
Lord Fawn, and of the robberies, and the countess declared how she 
had read in the newspaper that one man was already in custody for the 
burglary at the house in Hertford Street. From that subject she went 
on to tidings which had reached her from her old friend Lady Clan- 
tantram that the Fawn marriage was on again. “ Not that I believe 
it, my dear; because I think that Mr. Greystock has made it quite 
safe in that quarter.” All this Lucy heard, and never showed by a 
single sign, or by a motion of a muscle, that she was in pain. Then 
Lady Linlithgow asked her what she meant to do after the 5th of 
April. “TI don’t see at all why you shouldn’t stay here, if you like 
it, Miss Morris ;—that is, if you have abandoned the stupid idea of 
an engagement with Frank. Greystock.” Lucy smiled, and even 
thanked the countess, and said that she had made up her mind to go 
back to Richmond for a month or two, till she could get another 
engagement as a governess. Then she returned to her room and sat 
again at her window, looking out upon the street. 

What did it matter now where she went? And yet she must go 
somewhere, and do something. There remained to her the wearisome 
possession of herself, and while she lived she must eat, and have 
clothes, and require shelter. She could not dawdle out a bitter 
existence under Lady Fawn’s roof, eating the bread of charity, hang- 
ing about the rooms and shrubberies useless and idle. How bitter 
to her was that possession of herself, as she felt that there was 
nothing good to be done with the thing so possessed! She doubted 
even whether ever again she could become serviceable as a governess, 
and whether the energy would be left to her of earning her bread by 
teaching adequately the few things that she knew. But she must 
make the attempt,—and must go on making it, till God in his mercy 
should take her to himself. 

And yet but a few months since life had been so sweet to her! 
As she felt this she was not thinking of those short days of excited, 
feverish bliss in which she had believed that all the good things of 
the world were to be showered into her lap; but of previous years in 
which everything had been with her as it was now,—with the one 
exception that she had not then been deceived. She had been full 
of smiles, and humour, and mirth, absolutely happy among her 
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friends, though conscious of the necessity of earning her bread by the 
exercise of a most precarious profession,—while elated by no hope. 
Though she had loved the man and had been hopeless she was 
happy. But now, surely of all maidens and of all women, she was 
the most forlorn. 

Having once acceded to the truth of Lady Fawn’s views, she 
abandoned all hope. Everybody said so, and it was so. There was 
no word from any side to encourage her. The thing was done and 
over, and she would never mention his name again. She would 
simply beg of all the Fawns that no allusion might be made to him 
in her presence. She would never blame him, and certainly she 
would never praise him. As far as she could rule her tongue, she 
would never have his name upon her lips again. 

She thought for a time that she would send the letter which she 
had already written. Any other letter she could not bring herself 
to write. Even to think of him was an agony to her; but to com- 
municate her thoughts to him was worse than agony. It would be 
almost madness. What need was there for any letter? If the thing 
was done; it was done. Perhaps there remained with her,—stay- 
ing by her without her own knowledge,—some faint spark of hope, 
that even yet he might return to her. At last she resolved that 
there should be no letter, and she destroyed that which she had 
written. 

But she did write a note to Lady Fawn, in which she gratefully 
accepted her old friend’s kindness, till such time as she could “ find 
a place.” ‘ As to that other subject,” she said, “I know that you 
are right. Please let it all be as though it had never been.” 

AntHony TROLLOPE. 














CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Memoir of Comte de Montalembert. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. 
Blackwood. 


Or all ill-yoked enthusiasms, the strangest at first sight would seem, the 
enthusiasm for Liberty and the enthusiasm for the Catholic Church together, and 
for the one through and in the other, which has inspired more than one group 
of generous spirits in our century, but none more generous or more brilliant 
than the group gathered about the earlier phase of the career of Lamennais. 
Fils des croisés, as they called themselyes—and indeed their aims were less likely, 
their enterprise was far more wildly calculated, than that of their historic 
ancestors. They were the champions, and the honourable and gifted champions, 
but the more than Quixotic, of a sentiment of the imagination which implies 
that things irreconcilable should be reconciled, and is all the more seductive by 
the implication. In the days preceding the revolution of July, society in France 
had offered proofs enough that the- material and sceptical spirit could be 
reconciled with the despotic spirit, the spirit of political absolutism. "What 
wonder if ardent youth should have flown to the inference that the opposite spirit, 
the spirit of chivalry and catholicism, must be the natural ally of liberty and 
political emancipation ? That was for a moment the inference accepted, almost 
with one consent, by the youth of that illustrious generation. Chateaubriand, 
who had kept kindled through a time of darkness the double torch of spiritual 
faith in religion and free romance in literature, Chateaubriand was the gene- 
ration’s literary and intellectual father. A hundred influences conspired to 
foster the sentiment, the aspiration, of which we speak. In welcoming the 
Restoration and the Charter, young France had believed she was welcoming 
back her historic monarchy purged with constitutionalism, her historic faith 
chastened by tribulation. ‘The more despotism after a while defied the charter 
—the more, at the same time, materialist systems and materialist officials con- 
tinued to lower the faith—the closer seemed the union of the two discredited 
and depressed causes, Liberty and Catliolicism. Then the claims of the genera- 
tion to freedom of art and imagination came to throw over the Church the 
same halo from another side. As already in Germany, so now in France, the 
romantic movement was at once a movement to recover the past and to break 
through convention; and the moyers, in recovering the past and its beauty 
in the teeth of convention, found Catholicism and chivalry the other names 
for that beauty. Accordingly, with Catholicism and chivalry they fell in love. 
Again, the votaries of liberty with Catholicism had this justification, that 
being themselves high and gencrous tempers, convinced of duty and perfection, 
they too often saw in the votaries of liberty without Catholicism low and selfish 
tempers, careless of duty and perfection. That is a justification which the 
votaries of liberty, who are also enemies of spiritual delusion, unfortunately 
too often give; and that, until they can wholly cease to give it, and can 
stand up for duty and perfection no less manfully than against oppression and 
illusion, will always send fine spirits into an opposite camp, where they will 
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waste themselves trying to reconcile irreconcilables, to raise the flag of liberty 
and justice in things temporal side by side with the flag of authority, of 
delusion, in things spiritual. Such a camp was very strong in the France of 
forty years ago; and though some of its chief spirits have deserted, and many 
are dead, it is not wholly scattered yet. Whatever it could not do for life 
or politics, in literature and history we owe it some of the best work of the 
century,—our best light upon the Middle Age, its arts, institutions, and aspira- 
tions. The Lyons group of Ballanche, Dégerando, Ozanam, the other group 
with the eloquent Lamennais for their first leader, with the eloquent Lacordaire, 
with Rio for the history of art, with Montalembert for the history of the Church 
—to these no student of letters can be ungrateful. 

The biographer of Montalembert, however, must naturally treat his life as a 
whole, and cannot separate the politics from the literature, or the religion from 
either. Mrs. Oliphant, who had already been his translator, is now that 
biographer; and she has had access to all the materials that could be desired, 
and has discharged her task with great zeal and great intelligence. Perhaps 
one would rather, had it been possible, that she had allowed her hero to speak 
a little more for himself. I mean in his private and familiar character: for of 
speeches and writings the excerpts she gives are abundant; not so of letters and 
journals; and Montalembert was an indefatigable journal writer. The most 
disjointed real fragments of that kind have so much more life than the best 
arrangement and paraphrase of them, even by a hand skilful and sympathetic 
like this one. In spite of the jars which are inevitable in a career having 
for its watchword a spiritual contradiction—in spite of the sense of impotence 
produced by a man borrowing the weapons of darkness to fight the battle of 
light—in spite of the spectacle of confusion and pitifulness which a French 
Republican presents to history, when in his Catholicity he hounds on his 
country’s arms to the overthrow of the Republic of Rome—in spite of all 
this and more, the personal character presented by Montalembert is funda- 
mentally a beautiful and harmonious one. The English elements of his origin 
and the French, the steadfastness and love of liberty and the deyoutness and 
rhetorical enthusiasm, do not clash in his constitution, but rather mingle into 
what was an excellent ideal of character for the contemplative life, and might 
have been a valuable one for the practical life which in fact attracted it, had the 
world and its issues been other than what they are. The most beautiful part 
of the biography is certainly its opening part, which tells of the exquisite and 
simple devotion of the English grandfather for his daughter’s child. Then 
we have the studies of the laborious schoolboy, the ambitions and aspirations 
of the young man conscious of a descent and of a mission; the trip to Stock- 
holm and project of an Irish history; the religious and political ferment of 
1830; the influence of Lamennais; the call of Lacordaire, and Montalem- 
bert’s association with him; the historical and antiquarian united with the 
religious zeal; the journey to Italy; the animating society of Rio, that of 
Albert de la Ferronays, more animating, clevating, and fascinating still; 
the reception given by the Holy Mother to her forward children, and how 
Lacordaire and Montalembert were more docile under it than their leader; 
the episode of Marburg and St. Elizabeth ; the restlessness; the married and 
political life; the senatorial eloquence, now baffled and now triumphant; 
the long campaign in fayour of clerical control in education under the name of 
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liberty, the brief one in favour of the expedition to Rome, both gaining their 
ends; the Prince-President turning by-and-by upon his supporter; the alarm, 
the helplessness of the religious moderate between despotism and democracy ; 
his retirement and literary toil in his Burgundian chateau; the famous 
manifesto on England; the lingering illness, the heroic patience, and the death. 


Historical Sketches. By Joun Henry Newman. Pickering. 1872. 
ONE can hardly help turning from the essential contradiction of aims, the 
ambiguous enthusiasms—a contradiction and an ambiguity the more melan- 
choly from being wholly unacknowledged and unrealised—of the neo-catholi« 
French Liberal, to the Catholicism of one who was his friend, but in whom, 
since he was first a Catholic, there has been nothing divided or ambiguous. 
Dr. Newman is not the slave of incompatible sentiments, nor is he of those 
who miscalculate their alliances, or misinterpret the meaning of what they 
believe. For Montalembert and his group, the hereditary Catholics, the cry 
was Liberty and the Church—the Church indeed first, but Liberty very close 
beside her; for Dr. Newman, the Catholic by adoption, the cry is the Church 
only. He may be at one with a Liberal like Montalembert—they may both 
be at one with Liberals wholly unlike either of them—for a moment, when 
the thing to be liberated is the Church, when it is a question of Catholic 
emancipation in the State; but he is incapable of disguising from himself that, 
in spite of moments when their interests may be identical, the cause of 
Liberalism and the cause of the Church are hostile causes. He may call Con- 
servatism a snare, but he means the ecclesiastical Conservatism which holds 
to the temporalities and number One for their own sakes ; and what he opposes 
to it is not Liberalism, but the ecclesiastical virtue of ‘‘detachment.” He 
accepts the principle of authority in the fullest sense, and haying once with 
his eyes open assented to that, he pushes it to its farthest consequences. And 
being at once the most finished of reasoners, and the most accustomed man 
of the world, and the most perfect master of style, he presents the principle 
and its consequences under a guise which you cannot but delight in, more 
than, for the time, you care or feel the power to gainsay it. This last volume 
of Dr. Newman’s collected writings has much more to connect it with 
thoughts of Montalembert than the mere common ground of their intelligent 
Catholicity, for it is concerned with what were the great themes of Mont- 
alembert’s labours also. The bulk of the volume consists of a reprint of 
those essays which Dr. Newman contributed eighteen years ago to the 
Catholic University Magazine on the question of a great Catholic university 
—a great seat of clerical piety and learning for all the world—to have 
its seat in Dublin. The Catholic University of Dublin was a project appealing 
to all the erudition, all the enthusiasm, all the ideas of Dr. Newman, and this 
series is a masterpiece. The erudition that walks in the lightest and most 
graceful guise of colloquy ; the enthusiasm that is in truth an enthusiasm for 
the unreasonable, and yet makes itself look like the sanest as well as the 
strongest of principles; the ideas that are at war with their time, and yet con- 
trive to treat their time with a pliant and superior courtesy,—here they are in 
their inimitable individuality. In going over the history of old universities and 
medizeval and romantic learning, Dr. Newman goes over a good deal of Mont- 
alembert’s ground; and the reader may remember a passage in the essay on 
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the “Isles of the North,” where the thought of ancient glories, with the antici- 

pation of new, warms the Catholic convert, the enthusiast for the Trish past 

and the prophet of her future, into an eloquence that may match with any of 

Montalembert’s own. In the same series Dr. Newman finds place for an expo- 

sition of his ideal of a university, and of his theory as to the right balance between 

a college element and a university element ina seat of learning. These arise 
4 from a point of view different enough from that held by the ordinary university 
' reformer, yet have instruction and interest for him too. The volume further 
contains the fragment on the Northmen and Normans in England from the 
Rambler, the earlier sketch of medizeval Oxford from the British Critic, and the 
still earlier essay on Convocation from the British Magazine. 


Recollections of Society in France and England. By LApy CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 





PHASES of society, and especially phases of political society, vanish and are 
forgotten with alarming swiftness. And it is well when some one who has 
lived through characteristic social phases, one or more, and caught their spirit, 
a gives to the world something whereby to remember, before it is too late, what 
; that spirit was like. No book of late times has breathed the spirit of bygone 
(: cycles more freshly than these light recollections of Lady Clementina Davies. 
. Whatever discretion may say to the publication, under thin nominal disguises 
or none at all, of romances, family adventures and scandals—some of these 


od of quite recent date, and of which the actors must survive and flourish—what- 
{ ever discretion may say to this, it makes an extremely entertaining reading. 
Lady Clementina Davies begins with the experiences of her father at the court 
4 of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and ends with her own at the court of 


Napoleon IIT. and Eugénie. (We except a prophetic epilogue on the career of 
Legitimacy’s actual representative, and the hopes that there are for France in 
his eventual restoration. Politics, the writer elsewhere says, are above her 
comprehension.) The conditions of her descent, the element of her birth and 
childhood, with their savour of Jacobinism and St. Germains, are already things 
of another world. The house of Drummond was Jacobin by ties of blood as 
well as of devotion which attached it to the exiled family; and was foremost 
among the houses which Jacobinism had expatriated without denationalising 
them, and of which the members lived as British subjects about the court of 
the French kings. In the days of the French Revolution, the Jacobinical 
elements of the Scotch aristocracy and the Legitimist French aristocracy 
were drawn closer than eyer; and Edinburgh became a centre for a mixed 
society of these as of so many other interesting elements. Nothing more 
vivacious, in the liveliest spirit of card-room gossip, than Lady Clementina 
Davies’s reminiscences of this and kindred societies in Edinburgh, in Paris, 
in London—with a connecting thread of her own family history running 
without interruption through them. She does not really go much deeper 
in social than in political reflection. What makes her gossip so entertaining 
is not its wit or penetration, but its liveliness and movement. There aro 
clues for a hundred novels. On one page you are in Lever, in another you 
are in Scott, in another you are in Balzac; only the incidents and intrigues, 
loves and duels, are all told in the same simple and eager temper, which so delights 
in anything personal, merely because it is personal, that it communicates delight 
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to the reader. Naturally, in the course of the writer’s story, many of the fore- 
most modern personages often flit across her pages. But what she has to say 
about illustrious personages is generally less interesting than what she has to 
say about obscure ones. For one thing, she undertakes from her personal 
experience a defence or apology of Talleyrand, but leaves no further impression 
than that, whatever his active vices, he was not without passive amiability, 
attraction, and attachableness, which are all that superficial intercourse demands 
to the social credit of a character. 


Catalogue of a Series of Photographs from the Collections of the British Museum, 
taken by S. Thompson. Introduction by CnarLes Harrison. W. A. 
Mansell. 


THERE are signs that photography, and the various modifications and applica- 
tions of photography, mean in time to settle down into their proper place, which 
is not the place of an independent fine art, but of a contrivance subordinate to 
the fine arts and commemorative of them. For prolonging and multiplying 
memoranda of the objects and monuments of fine art, photography is indis- 
pensable and invaluable. The riches of natural, municipal, and private 
collections—the objects and monuments—can never be known and disseminated, 
as in the interests of education and of the science of fine art they ought to be, 
until a much more cosmopolitan and much more complete system is initiated of 
photographing and publishing photographs from them. What public interest 
ought in all countries to make a system of, has been made an experiment of, in 
England, by private zeal. Mr. Charles Harrison has by his zeal obtained the 
permission, and by his liberality provided the means, for the publication of a 
select series of more than a thousand photographs, taken by Mr. Stephen 
Thompson, from objects and monuments in the British Museum. Lut it is not 
the series of photographs, it is the preface with which Mr. Harrison has accom- 
panied them, and the catalogue, in which he has had partial help from officials 
of the Museum, which alone concern us in this place. The preface attempts a 
tough job, a general survey of archeology and comparative art, from 
Thothmes III. to the nineteenth century. The job is almost too tough within 
the compass, and Mr. Harrison’s style wrestles visibly with his matter. Perhaps 
a separate and special introduction to the illustrations of each group would 
have been a better plan. Mr. Harrison compresses much knowledge into his 
unmanageable frame; but occasionally surprises us with an easy slip. For 
instanco, in p. xxxiy., he speaks of the sculptures of the East Pediment of the 
Parthenon as haying for their subject ‘‘ Helios or Hyperion rising from the 
sea; a mythological subject treated more as the result of human actions, the 
power of man rising abovo and calling into existence the daily phenomena of 
nature.” That is not, I think, sense, when everybody knows the subject to be 
the birth of Athene, with Hyperion at one end, and Selene at the other, for no 
more than accessories. And a like error is repeated in the catalogue ; as, indeed, 
the Greek antiquity section of the catalogue is full of careless errors both of 
dates and spelling. But these are things which another edition could correct ; 
and, wero they worse than they are, are not enough to take away the merit and 
value of the enterprise. 
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Charles Dickens as a Reader. By CHARLES KENT. Chapman and Hall. 
Mr. Kent dedicates to the general biographer of Dickens this special episode 
towards his biography. It contains a narrative from one familiar with the 
commercial and statistical facts, and a criticism from one enthusiastic for the 
intellectual thing, of those later exertions of Dickens’s life which brought him 
into personal and (so to speak) physical acquaintance with his public in Britain 
and America, and which, by their strain upon his person and physique, helped 
to bring his days to their end. The fault of Mr. Kent’s writing is prolixity ; half 
the space he takes would say what he has got to say. For the rest, it cannot 
be denied that Mr. Dickens had the genius to act his conceptions,—that the 
spirit of his writing passed freely and harmoniously, which is rare, into his 
reading of what he wrote. Therefore, any criticism of the last would involve 
criticism of the first, which is too long. The genius which was full of flaws in 
taste and culture, the genius which was above all things grotesque, but which 
was nevertheless so profoundly genius indeed—so copious, so fabulous for fun 
and energy and fire and invention and humanity—that was the force in litera- 
ture which has reached, and deserved to reach, the most hearts of all in our 
experience, perhaps in the experience of all time. And there will be plenty of 
readers to care for all scraps of record such as this in its regard. 


Marjory. By Mitty DEANE. Macmillan. 

A FAMILY wraith or banshee, the portent of family deaths, is a threadbare piece 
of machinery in a novel; a hero killed and heroine bereaved are an unpleasant 
termination to a novel; a second hero, not less estimable, married to an 
unworthy wife who will make him miserable, is a more dismal! issue still. Yet, 
in spite of these drawbacks of its constitution, ‘‘ Marjory ” is a pleasant singloe- 
volume novel above the ordinary class. It is related with a singular fresh- 
ness of tact and humour, in the passages and characters that admit of humour, 
a refined enough tenderness in scenes of the opposite cast. 


Naturalistic Poetry, selected from Psalms and Hymns of the last three centuries ; in 
four Essays, developing the subject of Nature-Study in connection with Sacred 
Song. Simpkin and Marshall. 

HAnrpD is the portion of those who think they have made a discovery when they 

have not. Mr. Dircks thinks (and seems to have found a portion of the pro- 

vincial press, as concerns his former volume, to agree with him) that he has 
made discoveries and opened epochs in criticism. Nothing can be farther from 
the fact. His division of the subject-matter of poetry into Nature and Art, 
including human nature and the mind, under the former division, together with 
external nature and scenery—that is obviously a futile and confused division. 

What else but the sentient and the insentient creation has been of necessity the 

subject-matter of poetry from the very beginning? and what progress in 

‘* Nature-Study ”—these hyphen forms are odious—what progress or what deli- 

cacies can criticism possibly trace in the study of Nature as it may be expressed 

in poetry, if you take Nature in a sense of that rough comprehensiveness ? 

Mr. Dircks’s researches into Sacred Song and Nature-Study consist in taking 

Sir Roundell Palmer’s collection of ‘‘ Book of Praise,” and transferring it nearly 

bodily to his pages—of needs nearly bodily, because nearly every line of needs 

tells of either the sentiont or insentient creation—with insignificant remarks 
accompanying. 

SrpneEy CoLvin, 








